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But we will have done with the past,—over | room in discussing the point. Coming home 
a om a eS. which we have simply thrown this brief retro. | more closely to human feelings, we now select 
The Messiah; a Poem, in Six Books. _ By |spect, in order to repeat our sentiments, and |an original view of Death. 
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‘against it, we could not fancy it enough to 


Robert Montgomery, author of ‘‘ the Omni- 
presence of the Deity,” ‘* Satan,” &c. &c. 
12mo. pp. 300. London, 1832. Turrill. 
[Inscribed, by gracious permission, to the 
Queen. | 
A moDEsT and well-written preface introduces 
this work to the public; and the author con- 
cludes it in a tone which seems as if the great- 
ness and sanctity of his subject had so imbued 
his own mind, that the petty cavils and dis- 
sensions of literary hostility could find no en- 
trance there;—that his disposition had been 
calmed down to remember at no more than 
its worth, forgetfulness and forgiveness, the 
bitter enmity which pursued his earlier efforts. 
We are glad to see this—for nothing can con- 
tribute so well in promoting the reaction which 
injustice always creates; and when the im-| 
partial world beholds a young and ardent poet, | 
only sustained by his ‘own strong impulse to | 
struggle in noble attempts against the depress- | 
ing effects of malice and severity, it will be | 
very apt to take his side, and estimate him | 
even beyond his deserts. For ourselves, we 
may state we have never been the indiscrimi- | 
nating panegyrists of Mr. Montgomery; but, 
on the contrary, have freely censured what we 
thought to be his faults: but we should have 
been ashamed of ourselves, of our station and 
influence in literature, and of the character of | 
the Literary Gazette; had it been possible for | 
us to shut our eyes to the high and honourable | 
nature of his efforts, had they been upheld by 
less than half the talent and genius he dis- 
played. We would not discourage such adven- 
turers by paltry criticisms, nor vent baser pas- 
sions upon them in the shape of personal wrong. 
It is among the worst signs of the press, when 
the mere common generosity which ought to | 
cheer on bold endeavour, is sacrificed to chill- | 
Ing censures, to envious irony, and to yet more 
abhorrent individual scurrility. When we have 
read these attacks, we have been prone to ask 
ourselves what grievous offence this youthful 
had committed? To us his crimes ap- 
peared to be few and venial:—the themes 
chosen for his principal compositions were not 
only moral, but sublime; and with all their 
faults of inexperience, they were redeemed by 
many beauties, and gave promise, at least, that 
the writer would not disgrace the vocation to 
which he had devoted his energies. To point 
out his imperfections, was an honest critic’s 
duty; but to pour upon his head all the vials 
of exasperation and hate, was, in our humble 
pinion, eat of proportion to the sin of pub- 
lishing a sacred and epic poem. Nay, so hu- 
mane and merciful are we, that a second mis- 
deed of the same kind looked to us to be insuf- 
tens to produce the ire and abuse which fol- 
owed it ;"and though the title of the piece was 


e y our visiting and persecuting the un- 
PPy writer as if he were the very personage 


set ourselves fairly forward as Reviewers who 
do not consider Mr. Montgomery to have for- 
feited (quite the reverse) his claim to the best 
esteem of his country by any thing he has yet 
done; who think that his principles entitle him 
to the approbation of the good, his ability to the 
| Tegards of the enlightened, and his unflinching 
|enthusiasm to the admiration of all, and espe- 
| cially of those who can appreciate the sensitive- 
| ness and intensity of poetical feeling. 

The Messiah is, in our judgment, equal to 
‘any of Mr. Montgomery’s productions, and a 
\lasting monument to his fame. It must be 
|read deliberately ; for the vastness of the ideas 
|seems occasionally to have overwhelmed the 
conception of the writer, and to have led to 
his expressing himself in a rather obscure 
style, which requires attention to be clearly 
understood ; and this particularly applies to 
the first two books. Afterwards, when there 
is more of narrative,—the birth and early his- 
tory of the Saviour—the temptation—the ser- 
mon on the Mount—the miracles—the betrayal 
and the crucifixion, —the sense is necessarily 
more obvious than where exalted devotional 
emotions and abstractions occupy the verse. 
Quotation will, however, serve our. purpose 
better than remark ; and we now proceed to 
glance through the volume. 

The opening is worthy of the subject :— 
*« The great Redeemer and the glorious Cross 

Ising: oh, Thou! by whom the worlds were made, 

Be with me in this high attempt and theme 

August of all-surpassing love divine; 

That with nq daring eye, or step profane, 

The Muse may wander where the Saviour trod: 

If e’er at morning, noon, or solemn night, 

Thy shadow on On hath been, or prayer 

Or praise before Thy hymn’d throne prevail’d, 

Almighty! sanction, and my song inspire.” 

And the following, a few pages on, is still 
finer :— 
** Oh! ye, who in the choir of Cherubim 

Divinely shaped, upon your sapphire thrones, 

That in the palace of Jehovah blaze, 

One anthem of seraphic bliss prolong + 

Attune my lyre, triumphantly to sing— 

Who, sun-like, dawn’d upon the gloom of death, 

The majesty of dreadful Justice saved, 

And roll’d away God’s thunders from the world ! 

But say, hath ever hymn by angel sung, 

Hath thought divined, or human voice express’d, 

This miracle of miracles profound— 

A world redeem’d, and Christ redemption’s Lord ? 

I’ve seen the sun, creation’s amount, 
Rise o’er the waves, and lead the march of day; 

Alone have mused, when tempest roof’d the heavens 

With blackness, and the tragic main revered, 

Till every wave drew worship from my soul, 

The dark sublimity of deepest night 

Hath — and the glories of her sky 
O’erwhelm’d me: in humbleness and awe, 
Before the nite of human worth 

I’ve bow’d, and felt how lovely virtue is ;— 
But poor and powerless, dim and un 

The adoration born of scenes or hours 
Below, to that which o’er the spirit comes, 
When silent, Lord! it thinks alone of Thee, 
And looks Perfection in her godlike face, 
As on she moves in mercy o’er the world, 
To shed the music of salvation round !” 


The personifying ‘ Perfection” as female in 
this otherwise beautiful invocation and con- 








Ww name it bore. 


text is questionable ; but we shall not waste 





«* Though Mercy, when a malediction fell 
On life ro matter from the lips of God, ‘ 
That Woman’s seed should bruise the Serpent's head 
Predicted,—still in ghastly vision came 
The shadows of thy then unenter’d world, 
O Death !—but time hath half thy gloom unveil’d: 
Though yet invisible, no more thy realm 
A desert seems, where nothing human dwells: 
By ages peopled, ’tis the haunt of Dreams 
Fo ing earth, to roam and muse awhile 
With shapes of being, that did once imbibe 
The vital breath; there prophet-spirits be, 
hose words were mightier than thunder-tones 
When Nature trembles! there the good abide, 
The glorious, gifted, and immortal are ! 
And who of death would all-oblivious be, 
When friends are tomb’d, and parents smileno more ? 
In that eternity where they repose, 
Our fancy wanders, and our feelings dwell! 
Yet ’twas not thus when new-created Earth 
From chaos rose, with sumptuous verdure clad : 
Flower, fruit, and tree, in primal beauty waved; 
No tint of death, no touch Of sad decay, 
To mar the freshness of the lovely scene,— 
That dread announcement, ‘ Perish ! dust thou art, 
And unto dust shalt thou again return,” 
To Adam sounded like creation’s knell !” 


The author goes on contemplating the ma- 


jesty and power of God, as developed in the 
scheme of mercy, and utters this fine reflection : 


** When Natufe in her awful doubt creates 
Myst’ry and madness for the heart and brain, 
In all that life endures, let mortals feel, 
That man, the infant of eternity, 
By wo is nursed, and strengthen’d for the skies ; 
And a brave soul, though i and hell combine 
round its 


Breaks o’er the spirit, like derisive beams 

Of summer playing round a wintry realm, 

Let Grief remember how the patriarch cried, 
With voice that travell’d o’er the sea of time, 

* Oh! that the graven rock my words impress’d, 


* And iron stamp’d them with eternal truth ! 


For though in dust my body be dissolved, 
That _ eemer liveth, and shall stand, 
When time is ended, on this mortal earth, 

I surely know !—on Him mine eye shall gaze, 
And in my flesh shall I a God behold ”” 


Our next selections are more allied to natural 


scenery and images. 


«* There is a God! the Universe exclaims; 
There is a God! the heart of Man replies; 
And round the wofld that mighty answer rolls ! 
And thus Creation, while the spirit throbs 
In full response to her sublime appeal, 

Can teach the mind imaginatio: ’ 
Till all her splendours to the soul become 
The faint refiections of a vast Unseen ! 

Yet vainly beautiful the god of Earth, 
Whom Nature’s worship for the soul creates : 
Our gay material; and the mind, 

While in the light of elemental pomp 

It lives and moves, may still her darkness keep, 
Unvisited by that perpetual ray 

Of hope divine, from revelation born. 

There is a haunt whose quietude of scene 

Accordeth well with hours of solema hue— 
A churchyard, buried in a beauteous vale, 
pee peg o’er with green and countless graves, 
And mossy tombs of unambitious pomp 
to dust again. No step 
Of mirth, no laughter of unfeeling life 
Amid the calm of death, that spot profanes ; 
The skies o’erarch it with serenest love ; 
The winds, when visiting the dark-bough’d elms, 
An airy anthem sing; and birds and bees, 
That in their innocence of summer joy 
Exult and carol with cameetagiing gee, 
But add to solitude the lull of sound : 
There is an ocean—but his unheard waves, 
By noon entranced, in dreaming slumber lic; 
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In pensive , OF bower. 

‘The world was deified! terrestrial gods, 

is all that apprehending sense believed, 
m 


hi grove, no fountain-music 
No river in his march of waters joy’d,— 
But S ition lent a listening ear 
To ey bg LT 
Presiding deities, and built her fanes 
For monsters out of monstrous 
Where dark Pollution fed her secret fires. 
At length Idolatry the mind subdued, 
From tombs evoked the undeserving dead, 
Su sean he cette es bs Pe ee 
In sycophantic homage knelt pray'd. 
Rel thus in clouds of error lost, 
M i 


To harmonise wheels of social 
‘The world without, to that far mightier world 
Within, a secondary station held, 
And action was alone the source of law ; 

t and impulse, those creative springs 

conduct of our being turns, 
In secret wildness kept unholy sway. 
Men learnt to live, but were not taught to die: 
Each hour pi its own peculiar heaven— 
The heart might covet what the hand revered ; 
And in the soul a thousand years of sin 
Lie » in a sea of fancy toss‘d, 

! No inward law prevailed, 

Like that which ever ta the Christian ks ; 





Of no false weakness is the inward sigh 
Of mem’ry, for the days of spring-warm truth 
ted; beautiful t is there! 


discontent, 
Can they unteach what young delusion taught 
Alone; for who that lives, and living thinks, 
But adds another to an endless 
Of sad confessors since the world began? 
A life of glory is a dream fulfilled, 
in acting, as a gorgeous cloud, 
Een as it dazzles, is but dying air !” 
Indeed, all the last pages of Book II. (in 
which and the preceding, the prophets, and the 
of Christ in the Old Testament are 
treated of) are of equal merit; and we wish 
we could do them the justice of quotation—but 
we can only take two snatches. 
Solitude :— 
«« But nobly true, inexplicably deep, 
mournfulness our better 


That nature feels, 
When solitude is silent ql 
Read by the soul, interpreted within.” 
Evening :— 

“In omni) ice of light the moon 
Preides: too brilliantly for meeker stars 
To venture forth—save one bright watcher, seen 
O’er yon lone hill to let his beauty smile; 
The clouds are dead, and scarce a breeze profanes 
The blissful calm, save when some rebel dares 
On fitful wing to wander into life, 


In leafy slumber frown their giant length 
Before them—Night and S py or ” 


We will here add a few similar examples 
from other parts of the poem. 
Human ties broken :— 


** At length Affliction—that behind our joys 
A grinning spectre masked in savage gloom 
Is seated—frowned upon his haughty way ; 
And one, the beatings of whose heart were his, 
Re-echoed !—she who walked with angel step, 
er. 


P consecrated ground— 
The hope and heaven of all—lay still in death! 
‘Then came that worldless, eclipse of mind, 
The agony that curdles soul and sense, 
Ast h annihilation had begun, 
Or [and] man were mould’ring into dust again !” 
Tempest :— 
«« Tremendous are ye, ever-potent storms, 
In wild caagaaacton of sound and scene! 
Watched on the mountains, in convulsive play, 
Or from the ocean- » when the sea 
‘The fancied wings of everlasting Power 
e eve wer 
in wrath and gloom fly creasing er the would 
The miracle of healing the sick :— 
«« When the sun’s expiring gleam 
Flashed o’er Capernaum, round Messiah's door 
Disease assembled all her ghastly troop 
Of martyrs. In an instant, ere a sound 
Could perish, health’s untainted blood returned ! 
The lame and sightless, palsied, deaf, and dumb, 
Recovered—jleet as resurrection’s change !” 


Judas :— . 
re ree ie pent 
‘Repented, in the temple down huried 
byt me pt bee ar ,and fled 
he ran. 
fire beneath his guilty tread. 
The heaven hung o'er hins like a vast reproach!” 
Crucifixion :— 
«« And thus they crucify the Som of Man! 


Those hands are ing which have blessed a world, 
Those feet are tortured, which have never moved 


And, ah! that pure, unspotted, perfect i, 
Divine as Deity. on earth could * bi 
Doth beneath th’ imputed curse, 

Ww 4 ransom for the world is paid.” 

«« But now the of mysterious night 
Comes forth, ands like ¢ ruined sneel seems 
All oe and divinely sad ; 

And » forgetful of her primal fall 
yy > ate ze reflected heaven. 
Enehanting back what rhs ng 
hed with that celestial hue 
bestow. 
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Or exiled, touc 
Which faith and fancy on the dead 3 
Emotions which the tyrant day destroys 





Can now awaken, like reviving flowers ; 
And, oh! the darkest of unheavenly souls 
Must feel immortal, as his eye receives 
loveliness comes 
ht the dimness of the spirit’s depth; 
As when at morning oft a sunrise pours 
A stream of splendour the window-panes 
Of temple vast, to cheer its barren aisles, 
And on the gloom of monumental sleep 
To glitter, like a resurrection morn !” 
Reflections :— 

«« Thus life is chartered for a nobler fate 

Than glory, by the breath of man bestowed— 

A living world reflects a living God, 

Morn, noon, and night, with everlasting change! 

And who can dim the universe, o’erawe 

The elements, unseat the sun, or mar 

That a poem which the heavens and earth 

Exhibit, written by Eternal Hands?” 
Imagery :— 

«* And the young moon looks on the quiet sea, 
Tranced like a mother, with her doating eye 
Intently fixed upon a child ; 

While round, and full, and ravishingly bright, 
A planet here and there the sky adorns; 

A path of lustre has o’erlaid the deep, 

And heaves and glitters, Jike a wizard shore 
For ters, when they rise and walk 
The waves in glory. Voice nor foot profanes 
This dreaming silence; but the mellow lisp 

Of dying waters on the beach dissolved, 
Makes ocean-language for the heart and hour.” 

If these selections do not satisfy our readers 
that we have not over-praised the writer's 
poetical powers, we must yield to that variety 
in taste which leads to want of agreement on 
matters irresponsible to direct proof, and whose 
only demonstration lies in the breast of the 
judge. With us they are perfectly conclusive; 
and with the memory of the immortal bard of 
Paradise Lost, with the more recent exquisite 
polish and pathos of Pope, and the grandeur 
and depth of the German Klopstock, all fresh 
in our mind, we have no hesitation in asking 
for the still young author of these quotations a 
niche, neither distant nor undistinguished, in 
the temple of their immortality. At the same 
time, we can heartily wish that the crudeness 
of many portions, both of thought and diction, 
had been submitted to a more rigid revision 
and deliberate polish. . 

Before we conclude, and, indeed, to shew 
that we have not gone through our task merely 
to eulogise, we will specify some of the ble- 
mishes we have noted in this volume, 

*¢ Alas! for doubt, that still no answer finds 

When dust would fathom Deity, and cite 

. From darkness of eternal depth, the truths 
Whose myst’ry makes the awfulness of time— 

Let Nature hope, and while her blessings thrive, 
To secret heaven resign the vast unknown.” 

The obscurity of this exposes it to comment; 

also the vagueness of a phrase in the preceding 
“ a breeze-like sense of joy,” (what is 
that ?); and the immediately following line~ 

«« The mind was than the universe, 

And when it fell convulsed a world.” 

We have watched for the word “ grand,” 
which we saw was such a pet in the Ozford; 
and though it occurs only three or four times, 
it is curious enough, that wherever it does 
occur it is a stumbling-block. Thus— 


«< Awe 
The universal mind to grand belief;” (p. 42) 


and 
«* With voice _ 
Sepulchral, grand as when a tempest dies,” (p. 105) 


are both distinctly poor epithets, We will not, 
however, go into mere verbal objections s° in 


* We know not, however, what to say to “ serened” 

and «¢ ” as verbs, pp. 37, 197; to “ ommnific’ 25% 
adjective, p. 135; to a form “ witheringly fair,” p. 40; 
«* universe of things,” same indeed, this whole Ee 
and p. 41, where ‘* dead-like and “ fine free 
occur, present more objectionable phesseology any 
fifty elsewhere—with one splendid exception the pas- 
a ish bred 

«* A demon shadow, by his angui A 

O’er all 's brooded; in the ie ugh h 
Appeared—e’en melody no music t! 
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trath, there are very few to find fault with. 
The following is a grammatical oversight :— 
Saemeuely — 
ile in the light o ental pom: 
vpoad 4-4 may still her destness keep.” 
Our next short quotation we throw out for 
the moralist : 
« For what is virtue but a vice withstood, 
Or sanctity but daring sin o’ercome ?” 

having, ourselves, strong doubts of the accu- 
racy or orthodoxy of the opinion. The effect 
of Elizabeth’s salutation to the Virgin Mary, 
p- 71, also strikes us as erroneous—the author 
should have recolleeted that the unborn Christ 
yas God. ‘Soothing glance” is a mean phrase 
(p. 152), where the Saviour looked upon the 
bereft mother whose daughter he was about 
miraculously to restore to life. But we have 
done; and demonstrated, that if we have erred 
in our review, it has net been for want of 
minute care in perusing the Messiah. We 
have only to add, in this light, that there are 
some half-dozen of lines of imperfect rhythm,* 
which should be amended in future editions, 
through which we predict this poem will go. 

In conclusion, we again desire the poet to 
speak for himself. 

« My theme is o’er, the it Messiah sung, 
And this pt hehe Saas ot aes led 
My being with a dread delight, concludes. 
How often, in some pause of holy fear, 
Hath Fancy folded her advent’rous — 
And my soul bowed with this unuttered thought! 
That He, whose mediatorial love I sang, 

Beheld me, fathoming the spirit’s depth ; 
And now, as girt with plery, in the heaven 
Of heavens, the Son of Man his throne resumes, 
A dread comes round me, like a shadow cast 
From waning tempest o’er a sea! 
* * + 
Another gaze, ere earth and nature die. 
The spirit of eternity descends, 
Seven thunders s ,» to heaven he lifts his arm, 
And utters—‘ Time and earth shall be no more!’ 
Creation withers at his dread command, 
And, like a shade, the universe departs! 
Oh! in this agony of Nature’s death, 
May he who dared from fancy’s —_ 
To lift his spirit to the Light of light, 
And shadow forth the —— 
nm 


ivine 

And in some world unutterabl bright, 

Where thought is holy as the heaven it breathes, 
angels taught, around the throne renew 
song eternal fleeting time began.” 

These are high and holy feelings; and. th 
breathe cena this pe egies hes 
beautiful sense of natural loveliness, and a lofty 
poetical inspiration. To soothe and elevate the 
soul is the least of the commendations we can 
bestow upon it; for there is not a page which 
can fail to purify the heart and raise the spirit 
above and beyond the vicissitudes of mortal life 
to an eternal and unchangeable sphere— 


Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary 
are at rest. 








The Adventures of Barney Mahoney. By T. 
Crofton Croker. 12mo. pp. 299. London, 
1832. Fisher and Co, 

Tue characteristic of this work is humour—and 

humour is always attended by good plain sense— 

and a vein of feeling. The difference between 
humour and wit is, that humour is natural, 
wit artificial 3 the one does, and the other says; 
humour is dramatic, wit epigrammatic ;—andall 
marks are to be found on the little vo- 
lume which sets forth the adventures of Barney 
mey—for these adventures are simple, 
and comic. Barney Mahoney is the 
real and ideal of the Irish character, whether in 
or low life. But let our author’s quaint 
veraes speak for themselves. 





and the flow of her ecstatic 


ai Ex. gr.— 
>. He listened for a leaf-fall on the charmed air,” (p. 42.) 
fulness thoughts,” 


(p. 68.) 





“« My novellette I hold to be quite national ; 
And, in its inward spirit, truly metaphysical. 
From it my countrymen may draw a moral, 

And see themselves, for they have small opacity; 

Theirs is ambition—silver-tongued loquacity, 
Empty profession; but, we shall not quarrel. 
I do believe, with fault and folly teeming, 
The Irish heart, when tried, will shine with bright re- 

deeming.” . 


This youth sees “‘ a deal of sarvice ;” and the 
various families in which he lives are sketched 
with great spirit. First, there is the benevo- 
lent merchant, the very epitome of respectabi- 
lity, and his family the very romance of comfort. 
Then the unfortunate single lady of quality ; or 
the science of following the old saying, ‘ ap- 
pearances are every thing,every where, and with 
every body.” Mrs. Temple, with two daugh- 
ters come out, and the number of the deadly 
sins in younger ones, kept, as such things should 
be, carefully in the back-ground ; for ‘* Mrs. 
Temple never obtruded the seven Lincolnshire 
damsels, rising, as the farmers say, next grass.” 
Then gentility, in a small way, in Montague 
Place, in the persons of Mr. James Jones and 
his two sisters; people who keep two maids 
and a man, who always have “‘ a glass coach,” 
and who make a boast, ** they had never in 
their lives passed a summer in London, or a 
winter out of it,””—a great mistake, by the by ; 
for fashion would rather say, ‘‘ we never spent 
a summer in the country, or a winter in Lon- 
don.” These ‘ places” of Barney bring us 
into contact with two Yorkshire cousins of the 
Jones’, most exquisite specimens of * unsophis- 
tication,”? and a dry-salter and his son, the 
latter of whom has had a college education—to 
the outward disdain and inward pride of his 
father, a good-hearted, bad-tempered, well-to- 
do-in-the-world citizen. Having thus given 
the bill of fare, we will proceed to try the 
dishes, and shall quote the opening dialogue, 
which leads to Barney’s being installed in Mr. 
Stapleton’s service. Scene, an Irish hovel. 

**¢ You have a large family, my good wo- 
man!’ ‘*Tis I that have that same thin, yer 
honor, be the blessin’ o’ Providence. Chilther’ 
comes as thick as poverty, most times, but, 
thank God ! we’ve not known to say want, for 
*tis. seldom but we've a praty to put in their 
mouths ; an’ shoore ’tisn’t the likes of us that 
could ixpect to be havin’ mate onst a week like 
our betters. Though, may-be, if we got a habit 
of atin’ it, we’d think it hard to be widout it ; 
so we would.” ‘ How often do you get a joint 
of meat, pray ?? ‘ Is it a jint o’ mate, yer ho- 
nor! The Lord be betune us an’ all harum, 
where ’ud we come be a jint o” mate.? Barrin’ 
it may be a pig’s head, or some small matter o’ 
that kind, at Christmas or Easter, I niver 
seen a rale jint 0’ mate sin’ the blessed day I 
was married to Murty Mahoney, so [ haven’t,— 
and that’s three an’ twenty years cum next 
Lady-day.’ ‘ Your children appear strong and 
healthy, nevertheless.” ‘Oh! thanks be where 
due, they are that; an’ why wouldn’t. they ? 
They’ve no stint of de prates any how ; an’ onst 
a week, or on a saint’s day, mostly a herrin’ or 
a sup 0’ milk wid them. Sorro’ wud I wish to 
see de day a child 0’ mine ’ud grumble while 
he’d a bowl o’ Carrigaline beauties, or good 
red-nosed kidneys planted down upon de table, 
wid a relish now an’ then, or may be onst a 
week —’ ‘ The rain still continues as heavy as 
ever,” said the gentleman ; ‘ may I ask leave to 
remain under the shelter of your roof until the 
storm has passed off ?” ‘ Yer honor’d be kindly 
welcome, shoore, if twas de grandest house in 
de county I had afore ye. Judy! racheme de 
prauskeen ’till I wipe a stool for his honor to 
sitdown upon.’ ‘ Donot trouble yourself. It 
is quite clean, I dare-say,* replied Mr. Staple- 





ton, for such was the gentleman’s name. ‘ Beg~ 
gin’ yer honor’s pardin’, but I’ve hard say, 
* quite clane’ aint clane enuff for de Englishers, 
an’ I’m thinking, be yer honor’s tongue, that 
ye doesn’t belong to this part of the counthree, 
any how.’ ‘ You are right,’ said Mr. Staple- 
ton; ‘ I am an Englishman, and a stranger in 
Ireland, and I feel deeply interested by what I 
have seen of the country. Indeed, my admira- 
tion is excited by the numerous instances I 
meet, where apparently extreme poverty is sup- 
ported with a degree of cheerfulness and pa- 
tience, in vain to be sought for in my own more 
favoured land.” ‘ Oh! where ’ud be de use of 
bein’ onpatient, yer honor ? What ’ud we get 
be that? The Lord knows best what’s good 
for us all; an’ shoore, if we’ve his blessin’, ’tis 
all we want.’ ‘ That’s true, perhaps; but now, 
tell me,—you have been married three-and- 
twenty years, you say. You have reared—how 
many children ?” ‘ Tirteen, yer honor. ’Tisn’t 
often ye’ll find a smaller family,—that’s among 
the poore o’ the county. They tell me chil- 
ther’s scarcer in de county Limerick, but I 
dunnow. Murty thought it best to settle where 
his work was; an’ may-be ’tis right he was.’ 
* How does he gain his living, and support this 
large family ?? ‘ He attinds de masons, that’s 
de masther buildhers,’ said Mrs. Mahoney, 
willing to express in the most imposing terms 
the occupation of her husband. * What in 
England we call a bricklayer’s labourer, I sup- 
pose 2” “©TIniver hard himself say he was that 
same,’ returned the poor woman, a little wound. 
ed by what she considered to be so harsh an 
appellation. ‘ He just mixes up de morthar an’ 
dem things for de working men, an’ does any 
odd job that ’ud be for helpin” ’em, an’ de likes 
o’ that, an’—’ ‘Carries a hod for his amuse- 
ment, I suppose ?” said Mr. Stapleton, smiling. 
‘Is it a hod’ o’ morthar ? In coorse he’ll do 
that same in de way o’ bis’ness, an’ de niver 
a worse man is he for it, any way,” continued 
the still more offended dame. ‘ Do not ima. 
gine I intended any offence to his. or your feel- 
ings, by carelessly mentioning an old subject of 
jocularity with us in England. A man’s use- 
fulness ought to be the truest source of his 
pride ; and neither yourself, nor your husband, 
I am sure, need blush to own the means of sup- 
port that have enabled you to bring up this fine 
family of well-grown girls, and their still more 
sturdy brothers.” * Yer honor’s words are like 
honey, shoorely,’ replied Mrs. Mahoney, com- 
pletely mollified by this saving speech.” 

For the sake of contrast, we give the testy dry. 
aalter’s dialogue with his son, who has per- 
suaded him, by way of passing the morning, to 
visit “the Lover’s Seat” at Hastings. We must 
observe that the old gentleman’s tongue is not 
quite obedient to ‘its master, who stutters 
“pretty considerably”—a novelty, we may 
note, on paper. 

“* Arrived, after much toil, at the edge of 
the precipice under which this celebrated seat 
is placed, the old gentleman exclaimed, as he 
observed his son marshalling the way down the 
little path leading to it, (one, by the by, cer- 
tainly not well calculated for gouty pedestrians, 
and requiring considerable command of head 
and foot,) ‘ Hollo! sir; hollo; where—where 
the deuce are you going now, sir? Do you— 
do you suppose—suppose I am coming after 
you down the cliff ? Do you want me to break 
my neck, sir?’ ‘ Only just round this corner, 
sir; take my arm; the seat is under the ledge 
you are standing upon. If you come round 
here you will reach it in a moment, and the 
view from it will, I assure yon, amply repay the 
trouble,’ * If I domif I, No, sir, I am not 
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quite such an idiot.as you think me; and you, 
sir,— you would have a fine view, too, I take it. 
Yes, yes, sir, to see! your old father go head- 
over-heels into the sea. How did you dare, 
sir, to bring me up this mountain? Yes, moun- 
tain, puppy! No grinning, sir; knowing the 
state of my head, and that—and that I—I 
never go up to the top of St. Paul’s for a pro- 
spect. without being sea-sick.’ ‘I am very 
3 I really forgot the giddiness of your 
head. Shall.we turn back, sir? or would you 
like to come down by Covehurst Cottage, the 
descent is quite easy, and home by the beach. 
It will be a change.’ ‘ Any thing—any thing 
but the same way back ; tha *s if its shorter, 
Master Tom. I should never get home through 
those broiling lanes again.’ ‘ It istuch shorter, 
sir, and sands all the way, when the tide 
i Poor ‘Tom, however, had omitted 
any observation on this particular; and, on 
ing his grumbling and ill-humoured father 

to the: beach, he was dismayed to-perceive it 
was high-water, leaving them no means of pas- 
sage except close at the foot of the cliffs, where 
the shingles and rocks afforded a most unplea- 
sant and fatiguing footing. * Well, sir! where 
are— where are the sands you spoke of?’ ‘I 
fear the tide is against us, father ; it appears to 


there is, sir. Not as ever I see it’ myself, 
though I was bred and,bern. in- Hastings; and 
|mever ha’ been out on it all my life, which its 
| nine-and-fifty years, and over. I never was so 
| far as Lovers’ Seat myself; but the gentlefolks 
| all goes there, and very much it’s frequented in 
the summer; I’ve often talked of going there, 
but somehow I always find something better 
else to do.’ ‘I believe you—I believe you, 
Mrs, Kilderkin. Well, I’m glad—lI’m glad, 
at any rate, I have not been deceived. L[ireally 
suspected—’ ‘Oh dear, no, sir.) Your) son 
was quite correct, sir; for: my grandmother 
often told me the whole story.’’” 

Now for two or three diversities. Water 

ties. voiled 

** A party to Richmond was proposed and 
formed ; which, by some,,unaccountable -con- 
tingencies of will, weather, water, and welfare, 
actually met with no obstruction in its .execn- 
tion. And,) notwithstanding its: having. been 
planned, boat hired, band engaged, and dinner 
ordered, at least:a week. beforehand, :yet, by 
.some almost incredible chance or other, it. came 
to pass that the day appointed was unexcep- 
| tionable, the tide favourable, wind ditto—even 
| her majesty the moon congenial; and not a 
;single * severe cold’ or ‘ violent headache’ 
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you. find, coaches and carriages of all kinds, 
waiting your landing, to carry you to Broad. 
stairs. No distance! down to dinner! all that 
sort of thing.’ 

The Yorkshire cousins ought to be taken as 
a whole,’ but, at the risk of disjointing, we 
must have a bit; only premising that agh is 
provincial for J, and that Miss Jones is one of 
these soft-headed and kind-hearted individuals 
with many words and no thoughts, but a tho. 
roughly good creature—one who constantly 
palliates.the faults, follies, &c. of her acquaint. 
anee, by the observation, ‘ It’s very natural.” 

6 I¢ occurred to the hospitable recollection 
of Miss Jones, that she had been deficient in 
catering for the amusement of her other guest, 
who had been so long absent from the parlour, 
that she found it incumbent on her manners to 
go. in-search of her.. In the spare room she 
found Miss: Betsey Pearson; seated, and, with a 
melancholy aspect, gazing on the square allow. 
ance:of sky to be commanded from the situation 
she had chosen. ‘ What is the matter, Betsey, 
my dear? You:do not look well.’ ‘Aw, 
agh’m well enuff, thenk you, cuzzen Grizzle.’ 
* You must be dull here alone : let me prevail 
on you to come down stairs; or, if you feel 
indisposed, tell’ me if there is any thing I can 


be. high-water; otherwise the sands. are as| pleaded by any one of the intended. party. 
smooth and firm as a floor. It happens very | These are things that may oceur occasionally, 
unfortunately’ ‘I see, sir—I 


see—I see | one does not know how, and can scarcely accept 


offer you, Iam sure you are in pain, my dear.’ 
‘ Naw, cuzzen, agh’m nut ; agh was only think. 
ing—’ ‘Ah! I was sure there was something 





it all; I am to be-to be killed, destroyed, | even ocular demonstration of ;. and the only 


; amiss, you looked so anxious and unhappy. [ 


that’s the plan. So, because I would not tumble | explanation I can imagine of such an event is, | do not wish, my dear, to pry impertinently into 
over the cliff to please you, I am to get the| that it comes to give the lie direct to a certain | the subject of your distress; but, if there is 
gout, scrambling over these cu-cu-cursed rocks, | delightful dramatist of our times, who boldly any thing J could do to alleviate—for, as I often 


and wet my feet. Oh, I see it:all, in hopes— 


| asserted, no longer.ago than last summer, upon 


Say to Julia, though the world has always gone 


in hopes of flinging it into my stomach. Oh! | animpromptu embarkation, that ‘ Water parties | smoothly with us, that is no reason why we 
that ever—ever.I should be such a fool, such a} should be managed'with masonic mystery, inas-| should refuse to sympathise in the griefs of 
T am gure there are few women so 
legian. Well, sir, you’ll come into| especially) were to: be taken only by surprise ; | fortunate as we are, and in most families there 


bo-bo-booby, as to go trampoozleing out with a|much as rivers (that hight the Thames more others. 


€0-C0-C0 
@ pretty—pretty little - I’ve made 
my—made my will, so there’s no more occa- 
sion for me, I suppose; but remember, sir, I 


| never failing to turn their tides to the most 
unpropitious point; to summon the winds to 
| their billowy aids and call.down a deluge of 


| will occur something or other unpleasant. So 
,that one ought never to feel too confident in 
one’s own security; but perhaps, my dear, 


expect to be buried’ decently; I won't be left rain upon those injudicious wights who had | your sister would be a fitter person to comfort 
published:a previous intention of adventuring | you, Shall I ask her'to come to you?’ ‘Aw, 


here, mind that. Your poor mother lies in 
Shoreditch, and —* * My dear father, pray do 
not talk in this manner. Sit down on this rock 
to rest a little, and you will be able’ to proceed 
better when you have taken breath.’ ‘ Under 
this chalk cliff, not a breath of air, and the sun 
reflected down upon me! but I see, sirl_I 
‘see—. Did I— did I not hear you, only last 
Monday, telling Miss Stapleton: it was enough 
to give a—give a person a cow di solyle to sit 
close ander the cliffs? Oh, I’m a murdered 


thereon.’”” 

Travellers, 

‘’For some few years after the continent 
was thrown open to. travellers, the opening 
phrase of * When I wasn: Paris’ gave aman 
a certain lead in conversation, and effectually 
closed the mouths of these who had not yet 
acquired the power of flourishing off by that 
once imposing sentence. \'The proyoking non- 
chalance with which évety one now talks of,— 


| 


nay ; it ll do-presently, agh expect. Agh was 
only thinking—’ ‘Yes, my dear—very true; 
but if you will listen to advice from an older 
| head than your own, (for I am older by five 
years, I think I have heard my mother say,) 
and indeed Iam never ashamed, for my part, 
of owning to my age; every one cannot. be 
young, you. know—at least, always young. 
| But what I was going to observe, my dear 
| cousin, is, that I do think it a wrong thing to 


man, that’s very clear. Go on, sir, walk on. |‘ When I was Jast at Florence,’ ‘ During my | give:way to melancholy, and seclude yourself 


Til reach my bed, if possible. T should wish— 
should wish to wish to die in bed, if its 
agreesble to you.’ The walk, in itself, was 
assuredly toilsome enough; and the old man 
rendered it still miore painful to both parties by 
his peevish murmurings; so that, on arriving 
at their lodgings, he was completely exhausted, 
and retired immediately to bed, declaring, if 
able to bear the journey, he would go to London 
the following:day, that he might die cteditably 
in his own house, arid:evade the fees exacted for 
the passing of: a corpse on so Jong a journey. 
Too much ted'against’ his son to accept 
even the’ composing draught he recommended 
te him, he angrily ordered him to leave the 
room, and send their landlady tohim. ‘Iam 
a—a murdered man—a murdered man, Mrs. 
Kilderkin: : Give me a glass of cordial before I 
go; there, that revives me. | Now sit. down, 
Mrs. Kilderkin. I want to—want to speak to 
you. Tell me, now, if there really— really is 
such a place as * Lovers’ Seat,’ or if—if its all 
an invention of my son Tom’s.’ ‘ Lauk-a-day, 
yes, sir! * Lovers’ Seat;’ sure and certain 


second visit to Moscow,’ arti. sd on, leaves a 
person no chance: of attracting the attention, 
or opening the ears of the company, by an 
thing short of; ‘I remember, the first time 
saw Jerusalem,’ or, * From the sunimit of the 
; Andes, one often sees—’ whatever may occur 
| to the fancy‘at the moment, for the cliances are 
|ten to one that. mo oné present is qualified to 
enter the lists with you." 

Watering-places. 

“That éonvenient place, Broadstairs, so 
situated, that persons.of few friends and small 
incomes may. miake it their professed. residence,, 
while their actual one shall be in the obscurity 
of some isfipenetrable back street, in that most 
‘annameable:of) all; places, Margate. Accom. 
modating Broadstairs! thy post-office offering 
colour and ‘credibility to the deteptive visitors 
of cheaper Margate. . Then the access so easy ! 
By the packet to Margate. Nobody minds 
owning they went ‘ by,’ though hardened must 
the sinner be who could say ‘to,’ Margate. 
* Every body goes, you know, by the steamer 
to Margate; so easy, so pleasant; and there 
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in this manner, refusing to open your heart to 

| your own sister.. Surely, if there be any ne 
to whom one’s thoughts may safely—’ ‘ Lord 
sake, cuzzen! what a fuss about nowt! Agh 
was only thinking agh wondthered what we 
wer te put on te day.’’’ 

So. much -for sympathy. We now leave 
Barney Maboney to his fate, which will be very 
favourable if he) meets with his deserts ; and 
conclude by hoping that its future readers may 
be as much amused as we have been with its 
entertaining ‘pages. 


The Works: of Lord Byron::| New Edition. 
(¢ Vol. VL. 12mo. . pp. 416. London, 1832. 
Marray.. ‘| 
Tuts volume completes the life of Lord Byron, 
and in so! doing furnishes, with all its excep- 
tions, the'most extraordinary biography in our 
language.’ ‘There is no adventure, no action—~ 
all is passion. and intellect. Yet how strong 's 
the interest excited, how profound is the deduc- 
tion to be drawn! and there is no moral like 








'a consequence. Byron’s journals and letters, 
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——— 
how admirable they are! what knowledge of 
society, what happiness of illustration, what 
pleasant abandon, do they display! they reflect 
his common, acting, work-a-day self as ina 
glass: his poetry gave the mind, but his letters 
give the man. It has been beautifully said — 
** Oh what are we, 

Frail creatures as we are, that we should sit 

In judgment man on man; and what were we 

If the All-merciful should mete to us 

With the same rigorous measure wherewithal 

Sinner to sinner metes ?” 
We all profess such humility ; it were well if 
we also acted upon it. It would seem that a 
vast debt of delight would be a claim as to 
indulgence ; but literary gratitude thinks that 
praise, like love, should be “* spoken low.” ‘The 
Pharisee takes the judgment-seat; and envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness, form 


the jury ; and idle reports, and hasty ‘infer- |: 


ences, are the witnesses. The‘ noble passage 
relating to Burns, in the Siamese Twins, iis 
equally appropriate to Byron » let it be its own 
apology for quotation. 
« But he, who serves all earth,—whose mind 
Stars the dark wanderings of mankind ; 
And from lone Thought’s empyrean height 
Exalts the soul, its glories light-- 
For him no grateful memory lives ; 
No justice weighs, no love forgives; 
For him, the Universal Eye, 
Each heart he cheered, hath grown his spy. 
The very lustre of his fame 
Betrays the specks upon his name ; 
The columns of his triumph stand 
As pasquins for each vulgar hand. 
For him the wonted shades which hide 
Home's reverent secrets are denied, 
Exposed, dissected, canvass’d o’er, 
Each household wound and hidden sore; 
His very heart hung forth a pre’ 
‘To the sharp-tongued ‘ remorseless day.’ 
Thetemple he hath built will yield 
For him alone no shrine to shield; 
Nay, round the altar where he flieth, 
The coil’d and venom’d slander lieth--- 
Crush’d by the serpents of his doom,. 
Behold his temple walls his tomb!” ,-., f 
There are but tw6 Causes for thus unearthing 
the faults.and follies of the gifted::. to excuse 
our own by high example, or to triumph in our 
_ ownimmaculateness—without considering that 
we have neither the palliation nor the tempta- 
tion—not even the means! At least, let us 
Tespect a grave— 
** Where death and glory their joint Sabbath keep.” 
The present volume contains a sweet view 
of Newstead Abbey, though we could gladly 
dispense with the ladies and parasols‘in the 
foreground. The fountain vignette is a pretty 
specimen of old architecture ; and in the body 
of the book is an interesting engraving of 
Hucknell Church, the place of Lord Byron’s 
interment. Its miscellaneous contents are a 
review of Wordsworth, common-place enongh ; 
but Byron was no critic; he had none of that 
spirit of warm appreciation which is the”best 
qualification for such an office; his temper 
interfered with his justice, and he praised only 
from whim or personal friendship. | Next‘come 
his review of Gell’s Troy, aud his speeches, to- 
gether with his letters to’ Bowles on: the sub- 
ject of Pope. The question whether a poetical 
image should be taken*from nature or art is in 
itself an absurdity ; it is assoeiation with human 
thought or sentiment..that constitutes .the 
charm, and that association is as likely to’ be 
with the fallen column as the fallen oak. ‘The 
accusation brought against Pope; that he 
wanted an eye to the beauties of nature, would 
ses meredible from- any one who had read 
re works, did we not knew, from all experience, 
at the more lightly an assertion is made, the 
more strenuously it is defended. “How many 
een which shew such ‘intimate observance 
, and feeling for, nature, crowd upon us’ at 
moment! Who does not remember 


** His grapes long lingering on the sunny wall ;” 

or the exquisite picture of the sylphs, embodied 
as in the form of insect life, when from the 
sunbeam they catch 

** Colours that change whene’er they wave their wings?” 
and where will be found a more poetical de- 
scription of a rookery than in 

«« Towns aerial on the, waving tree ?” 

But' we are well content with the prejudice 
or the criticism that ‘called forth two such 
letters: from Byron’s ‘pen, ‘filled as they are 
with the keenest ‘sarcasm, the ‘most judicious 
argument, a true love of poetry, and touches of 
the’ most generous ‘and warm’ feeling: “The 
last of these letters is published for the: first 
time, and we shall proceed’ to’ lay some of its 
most’ striking passages before the reader. 
Sensibility to criticioni“* There is no moral 
turpitude in such acuteness' of feeling : ‘it has 
been, ‘and may be, ‘combined with many good 
and qualities. ‘Is’ Mr. Bowles a poet, or 


is henot? If he'be; he must, from his very 
essence, be sensitive ‘to criticism ; and even if 
he be not, he need not be ashamed of the com- 
mon repugnance to being attacked. All thatis 
to be wished is;that he had considered how 
disagreeable a thing it is, before he assailed the 
greatest moral poet of any age, or in any lan- 
” 


The ensuing passage is very characteristic: 

** To me it appears of no'very great conse- 
quence whether Martha Blount was or was not 
Pope’s mistress, though I could have’ wished 
him a better. She appears to have been‘a cold- 
hearted, interested, ignorant, disagreeable wo- 
man, upon whom the» tenderness of Pope’s 
heart, in the desolation of his latter days, was 
cast away, not knowing whither to turn, as‘he 
drew towards his premature old age, childless 
and lonely ; like the needle, which, approach- 
ing within a certain distance of the pole, be- 
comes helpless and useless, and, ceasing to 
tremble, rusts. ‘She seems to have) been so 
totally unworthy of tenderness, that it is an 
additional proof of the kindness of Pope’s heart 
to have been able to love such a being. But 
we must love something. I agree with Mr. B. 
that she * could at no time have regarded Pope 
personally with ‘attachment,’ because she was 
incapable of attachment; but I deny that Pope 
could not be regarded’ with personal attachment 
by a worthier woman. It:is not probable, in- 
deed, that a wonian could have fallen in love 
with him as he walked along the Mall, or in a 
box at the opera, nor from a balcony, nor in a 
ball-room; but*in society ‘he seems to have 
been as amiable as: unassuming; and, with the 
greatest disadvantayes of figure, his head and 
face were remarkably handsome, especially his 
eyes. He was' adored by his friends friends 
of the most opposite dispositions, ages, and’ ta- 
lents—by the old and:wayward Wyvherley, by 
the cynical Swift, the rough ‘Atterbury, the 
gentle Spence, the stern attorney-bishop War. 
burton, the virtuous Berkeley,; andthe ‘* can- 
kered Bolingbroke.’, Bolingbroke wept over 
him like'a child ; and: Spence’s description 
of-his last moments is at: least as edifying 
as the more ostentatious account ‘of the death. 
bed of Addison. The: soldier Peterborough 
and ‘the poet Gay, the witty Congreve and the 
laughing Rowe, the eccentric: Cromwell and 
the steady Bathurst, were ail his intimates. 
The man who could conciliate so many men of 
the most opposite desetiption, not. one of whom 
but was a remarkable or a celebrated character, 
might well have pretended to all the attach- 
ment which a reasonable man would desire of 





an amiable woman. Pope, in fact, wherever he 





got it, appears to have understood the sex well. 
Bolingbroke, ‘a judge of the subject,’ says 
Warton, thought his ‘ Epistle on the Cha- 
racters of Women’ his ‘ masterpiece.’ And 
even with respect to the grosser passion—which 
takes occasionally the name of ‘ romantic,’ ac- 
cordingly as the degree of sentiment elevates it 
above the definition of love by Buffons—it- may 
be remarked, that it does not always depend 
upon personal appearance, even in a woman. 
Madame Cottin was'a plain woman, and might 
have been virtuous, it may'be presumed, with- 
out much interruption. » Virtuous she. was, 
and the consequences of this inveterate! virtue 
were, that two different: admirers (one'an:el- 
derly gentleman) killed ‘themselves: in: despair 
(see Lady Morgan’s * France’). » I would not, 
however, recommend ‘this rigour to plain wo- 
men in géneral; in the hope: of securing the 
glory of two suicides ‘apiece. I believe that 
there are few men who, in the course of'their 
observations on life, may not have perceived 
that it is not the greatest female beauty who 
forms the longest and the ‘strongest passions. 
But; apropos of Pope. - Voltaire tells us that 
the Maréchal Luxembourg (who had precisely 
Pope’s figure) was not only somewhat too ama- 
tory for a great man, but fortunate in his at- 
tachments. La: Valiére, the passion of Louis 
XIV.,;had an unsightly defect. The Princess 
of Eboli, the mistress of Philip II. of Spain, 
and: Maugiron, the minion of Henry ILI. | of 
France, had each of them lost an eye ;' and the 
famous Latin epigram was written upon them, 
which has, I believe, been either translated -or 
imitated by: Goldsmith : 
‘ * Lumine Acon dextro, capta’est Leonilla sinistr, 
Et potis est forma vincere uterque Deos; 
Blande puer, lumen quod habes concede soyori, 
Sic tu cecus Amor, sic erit illa Venus.’ 
Wilkes, with his ugliness;, used‘ to: say, that 
‘he was. but a quarter of an hour behind the 
handsomest man in England ;’ and this vaunt 
of his.is said not to have been disproved by 
circumstances. Swift, when neither young, 
nor handsome, nor rich, nor even amiable, in- 
spired the two most extraordinary, passions 
upon. record, Vanessa’s and Stella’s : 
* Vanessa, aged scarce a score, 

Sighs for a gown of forty-four,’ 
He requited them bitterly; for he seems to 
have broken the heart ef the one, and worn 
out that of the other: and he had his reward, 
for he died a solitary idiot in the hands of ser- 
vants.:' For my dwn part, I am of the opinion 
of Pausanias, that-success in love depénds upon 
Fortune. * They particularly renounce celes- 
tial Venus, into whose temple, &e. &e :&c. 
I remember, too; to have seen a building, in 
Egina inwhich there is a statue of Fortune 
holding a horn \of Amailthea ; and near: her 
there is'a winged: Love.» 'The meaning of this 
is, that the success of men in love-affairs. de- 
pends more on the assistance of Fortune: than 
the ¢eharms of beauty. i:am persuadedy. too, 
with Pindar (to whose opinion I) submit in 
other particulars), that: Fortune is one of the 
Fates, and that, in a certain respect, she is 
more powerful than her sisters.’ Grimm has 
a remark of the same kind:on the different 
destinies of the younger Crébitlon and Rousseau. 
The former writes a licentious novel, and a 
young English girl, of some fortune and family 
(a Miss Strafford), runs away and crosses the 
sea to marry him; while Araneta the most 
tender and passionate of lovers, is obliged to 
espouse his chambermaid.” 

To this we can only add the old proverb, 
‘* that if matches are made in heaven, they are 
dipped in hell.” 
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Anecdote of Cribb.—‘ 1 remember, (and do 
ou remember, reader, that it was in my ear- 


iest youth, ‘Consule Planco’ ?) on the morning | i. 
of the great battle (the second) between Gulley’ 


and Gregson—Cribb, who was matched against 
Horton for the second fight, on the same me- 
morable day, awaking me (a lodger at the inn 
in the next room) by a loud remonstrance to 
the waiter against the abomi#ation of his towels, 
which had been laid in lavender. Cribb was a 
coal-heaver—and was much more discomfited 
by this odoriferous effeminacy of fine linen, 
than by his adversary Horton, whom he ‘ finish- 
ed in style,’ though with some reluctance ; for 
I recollect that he said, ‘he disliked hurting 
him, he looked so pretty,’ Horton being a very 
fine fresh-coloured young man.” 

How to be revenged on a Hackney Coachman. 
—*It is of little use to call him a ‘ rascal, a 
scoundrel, a thief, an impostor, a blackguard, a 
villain, a raggamuffin, a—what you please ;° all 
that he is used to—it is his mother-tongue, and 
probably his mother’s. But ‘look him steadily 
and quietly in the face, and say—‘ Upon ‘my 
word, I think you are the wyliest fellow I ever 
saw in my life,’ and he will instantly roll forth 
the brazen thunders of the'charioteer Salmoneus 
as follows :—* Hugly ! what the h—Il are you 2 
You a gentleman ! Why——!’ So much easier 
it is to provoke — and ‘therefore to vindicate — 
(for “passion punishes him who feels it more 
than those whom the passionate’ would exeru- 
ciate) — by a few quiet words the aggressor, 
than by retorting violently. The ‘coals:of fire’ 
of the Scripture are benefits ; bat they are not 
the less ‘ coals of fire.’”’ 

Beautiful Passage...“ In my former letter I 
have remarked upon the ‘editor’s forgetfulness 
of Pope’s benevolence. But where‘he mentions 
his faults it is * with sorrow ;’ his ‘tears drop, 
but they-do not blot’them’out. The ‘ reco 
angel’ differs from the recording clergyman. A 
fulsome editor is pardonable though tiresome, 
like a Tical son whose pious sincerity 
would demi-deify his'father. Buta detracting 
editor is  parricide. He sinsagainst the nature 
of his office, and connexion; he murders the 
life to come of his victim. If His:author is not 
worthy to be mentioned, do not edit at'all: if 
he be, edit honestly, and-even flatteringly.: The 
reader will forgive the weakness ‘in favour of 
mortality, ‘and correct your adulation with a 
smile.’ , < 

Pope’s Feeling for Natuwre._“* It is true'that 
Pope was infirm and :deformeds ‘but ‘he ‘could 
walk, and he could ride (he rode'to- Oxford from 
London at‘a stretch), and ‘he was famous for an 
exquisite eye. “On a tree at Lord Bathurst’s is 
carved, ‘ Here Pope sang,’{he composed be- 
neath it. Bolingbroke, in one of his Jetters, 
represents them both writiny in the hay-field. 
No poet ever ‘admired natutemore, or used her 
better, than Pope has done; as I will undertake 
to prove from his works, prose and verse, if not 
anticipated in so easy'and agreéable’a labour. 
I remember a passage in Walpole, somewhere, 
of a gentleman who ‘wished ‘to give directions 
about some willows to a man who had long 
served Pope’ in his grounds: * I wnderstand, 
sir,’ he replied: ‘ you would have' them hang 
down, sir, somewhat —_ Now, ‘if no- 
thing existed but this’ little anecdote, it would 
suffice to prove Pope’s tasté for nature, and the 
impression which he had made on # common- 
minded man. But I have already quoted Warton 
and Walpole. (doth his enemies), and, were it 
necessary, I could amply quote Pope himself for 
such tributes to nature as'ne poet of the present 
day has even approached. His various -excel- 
lence is really wonderful: architecture, paint. 





ing, gardening, all are alike subject to his ge- 
nius. Be it remembered, that English garden- 
i perfectioning of niggard 
nature, and that without it England is but a 
hedge-and-ditch, double-post-and-rail, Houn- 
slow Heath and Clapham Common sort of coun. 
try, since the principal forests have been felled. 
It is, in general, far froma picturesque coun- 
try. Thecnee is different with Scotland, Wales, 
and Ireland ; and I except also the lake coun- 
ties and Derbyshire, together with Eton, Wind- 
sor, and my own dear Harrow on the Hill, and 
some spots near the coast. In the present 
rank fertility of ‘great poets of the age,’ and 
* schools of poetry’—a word which, like ‘ schools 
of eloquence,’ and of ‘ philosophy,’ is never in- 
troduced till the decay of the art has increased 
with the number of its professors, in the present 
day, then, there have sprung up two sorts of 
naturals ; the Lakers, who whine about nature 
because they live in Cumberland ; and their 
under-sect (which some one has maliciously 
called the ‘Cockney School’), who are enthu- 
siastical for the country becanse they live in 
London. It is to'be observed, that the rustical 
founders are’ rather anxious to disclaim any 
connexion with their metropolitan followers, 
whom they ungraciously review, and call cock- 
neys, atheists, foolish fellows, bad writers, and 
other hard names not less: ungrateful than un- 
just. I can understand the pretensions of the 
aquatic gentlemen of Windermere to what Mr. 
Braham terms ‘entusumusy’ for lakes, and 
mountains, and daffodils, and buttercups; but 
Ishould beglad to be apprised of the founda- 
tion of the London propensities of their imita- 
tive brethren to the same ‘ high argument.’”’ 
Weare ‘here rather tempted to take up the 
defence of Londoners, whom, as a body, we do 
firmly believe have a keen relish for thé country. 
Whither isthe Sunday walk invariably directed, 
but where a green field and hedge may be 
seen ? and certainly no where are the environs 
of a metropolis so beautiful as those of London. 
The view from the Surrey hills is.as perfect a 
panorama of a well-wooded valley, varied by 
garden, meadow, and human dwelling, as could 
be seen ? and on a sunny day, how finely does 
the cloudy cupola of St. Paul rise dim and 
dark inthe distance! Take the Thames, viewed 
in‘all the varieties of an English atmosphere, 
for instance, with a crimson sunset mingling 
with its glowing waters, and the Hammersmith 
suspensior-bridge flung across the reddening 
air, the work of magic—but such magic as suits 
the day, the work ef man’s skill and man’s in- 
dustry. Look at Greenwich Park, with its 
trees of a hundred years’ growth—its observa- 
tory, a watch-tower, where the mystery of the 
stars becomes knowledge—and the noble pa- 
lace, dedicated to the noblest employ — the 
shelter Of the old age-of those whose youth was 
spent on the! far and stormy sea in the defence 
of their country. Take BarnesCommon, with 
its golden furze bright as any that was ever 
washed with summer rains in the vales of 
Windermere, the silvery gossamer that covers 
it at early morning as with a veil, fragile and 
glittering as that of hope; its hordes of wild 
flowers, the delicate blue veronica, the exqui- 
sitely moulded blossom of the wild thyme, the 
dandelion with its cobweb-like tuft, to be dis- 
persed with ‘a breath (and woe to them that 
need to give two, for they will not have their 
wish ‘this time!); the little fountain in the 
centre, almost choked up with its ruined walls, 
buried beneath what made its former security, 
yet welling through the turf, rather marked'by 
verdure than moisture. Then wander through 
the quiet lanes, whose hedges were filled with 
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every variety of blossom from themany pleasure- 
grounds about; the laburnum, with its falling 
and golden bloom, like a. sudden shower of rain. 
drops through which the sun is shining; the 
horse-chestnuts, with their pyramids of crim. 
son-lined flowers, like the gigantic trees of 
which travellers tell us in the East ; the profu. 
sion of lilacs, the pink and white May, and the 
ash, to which we may apply what Wordsworth 
says of the birch, 

«* The weeping ash, the lady of the woods.” 

Add to these. scenes a deep blue sky, only 
broken by white clouds; an entire repose, with 
perhaps a distant and hollow murmur telling 
of the mighty capital, heard though unseen ;— 
and who will deny that the environs of London 
are full of nature, and beauty, and conse. 
quently of poetry ? That these green fields and 
shadowy lanes are enjoyed is obvious, by the 
many pedestrians that on a Sabbath may be 
met in their depths, and the more enjoyed per- 
haps from the force of contrast. The country 
is very dear to him who during the week has 
been ‘‘in crowded cities pent.”” There is poetry 
enough about London, if its poets did but feel 
it; and if they have not done it justice, the 
fault is with their school, not with their 
scenes. Lord Byron sets forth the truth with 
equal strength and shrewdness. 

*“* The grand distinction of the under. 
forms of the new school of poets is their vul- 
garity. By this I do not mean that they are 
coarse, but ‘shabby-genteel,’ as it is termed. 
A man may be coarse, and yet not vulgar, 
and the reverse. Burns is often coarse, but 
never vulgar. Chatterton is never vulgar, 
nor Wordsworth, nor the higher of the Lake 
school, though they treat of low life in all its 
branches. It is in their finery that the new 
under-school are most vulgar, and they may be 
known by this at once; as what we called at 
Herrow a Sunday blood’ might be easily dis- 
tinguished from a gentleman, although his 
clothes might be the better cut, and his boots 
the best blackened, of the two ;— probably be- 
cause he made the one, or cleaned the other, 
with his own hands. In the present case, I 
speak of writing, not of persons. Of the lat- 
ter, I know nothing; of the former, I judge as 
it\is found. Of my friend Hunt, I have already 
said, that he is any thing but Vulgar in his 
manners ; and of his disciples, therefore, I will 
not judge of their manners from their verses. 
They may be honourable and gentlemanly men, 
for what I know; but the latter quality is stu- 
diously excluded from their publications. They 
remind me of Mr. Smith and the Miss Brough- 
tons at the Hampstead Assembly, in ‘ Evelina. 
In these things (in private life, at least) I pre- 
tend to some small experience ; because, 0 the 
course of my youth, I have seen a little of all 
sorts of society, from the Christian prince and 
the Mussulman sultan and pasha, and the higher 
ranks of their countries, down to the London 
boxer, the ‘flash and the swell,’ the Spanish 
muleteer, the wandering Turkish dervise, the 
Scotch highlander, and the Albanian robber ;— 
to say nothing of the curious varieties of Italian 
social life. Far be it from me to presume that 
there ever was, or can be, such a thing as an 
aristocracy of poets; but there is a nobility 
of thought and of style, open to all stations, 
and derived partly from talent and partly from 
education — which is to be found in Shake- 
speare, and Pope, and Buras, no a nee 
Dante and Alfieri, but which is no where to 
perceived in the mock birds and bards of Mr. 
Hunt’s little chorus. If I were asked to define 
what this gentlemanliness is, I should say that 
it is only to be defined by examples-——of those 
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who have it, and those who have it not. In 
life, I should say that most mili¢ary men have 
it, and few naval ;—that several men of rank 
have it, and few lawyers ;—that it is more fre- 


uent among authors than divines (when they 
= not pedants) ; — that fencing-masters have 
more of it than dancing-masters, and singers 
than players ;—and that (if it be not an Trish- 
ism to say 80) it is far more generally diffused 
among than g men. In poetry, 
as well as writing in general, it will never make 
entirely a poet or a poem; but neither poet 
nor poem will ever be good for any thing 
without it. It is the salt of society, and 
the seasoning of composition. -Vulgarity is 
far worse than downright blackguaerdism ; 
for the latter comprehends wit, humour, and 
strong sense at times; while the former is 
a sad abortive attempt at all things, ‘ signi- 
fying nothing.’ It does not depend upon low 

, or even low language, for Fielding 
revels in both ;—but is he ever vulgar? No: 
you see the man of education, the gentleman, 
and the scholar, sporting with his subject — its 
master, not its slave. Your vulgar writer is 
always most vulgar the higher his subject ; as 
the man who shewed the menagerie at Pid- 
cock’s was wont to say — ‘* This, gentlemen, is 
the eagle of the sun, from Archangel, in Rus- 
sia; the olterer it is, the igherer he flies.’ But 
tothe proofs. It is a thing to be felt more than 
explained. Let any man take up a volume of 
Mr. Hunt’s subordinate writers, read (if pos- 
sible) acouple of pages, and pronounce for him- 
self if they contain not the kind of writing 
which may be likened to ‘shabby-genteel’ in 
actual life. When he has done this, let him 
take up Pope; —and when he has laid him 
down, take up the Cockney again — if he can.” 

We conclude with the generous tribute paid 
to Pope. 

“ Neither time, nor distance, nor grief, nor 
age, can ever diminish my veneration for him, 
who is the t moral poet of all times, of all 
climes, of all feelings, and of all stages of exist- 
ence; the delight of my boyhood, the study of 
my manhood, perhaps (if allowed to me to at- 
tain it) he may be the consolation of my age. 
His poetry is the Book of Life. Without cant- 
ing, and yet without neglecting religion, he has 
assembled # that a good and great man can 
gather together of moral wisdom clothed in 
consummate beauty. Sir William Temple ob- 
serves, ‘that of all the members of mankind 
that live within the compass of a thousand 
years, for one man that is born capable of 
making a great poet, there may be a thousand 
bora capable of makiag as great generals and 
ministers of state as any in story.’ Here is a 
Statesman's opinion of poetry: it is honour- 
able to him and to the art. Such a ‘poet of a 
thousand years’ was Pope. A thousand years 
willroll away before such another can be hoped 
for in our literature. But it can want them 
— he himself is a literature.” 

On one point only can we not agree with his 

ship, who urges past license of expression 
&$an extenuation for divers coarse words and 
Our objection is simply this,—it is 
no longer the custom of the day to permit it ; 
and surely such restriction is an improvement. 
Why should we go back upon former faults ? 
What was custom in an earlier writer, is bad 
taste in one now. Because Dryden used epi- 
thets no longer tolerated, it is no reason that 
Lord Byron should employ them. Nothing 
can be more ridiculous, or more false in reason- 
ing, to urge what is reprehensible in the 
past as an excuse for the present persevering in 
its practice, 








An Account of the Life, Lectures, and Writings 
of William Cullen, M.D., &e. By John 
‘Thomson, M.D.,&e. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 668. 
London, 1832. Cadell. 


THE papers of the celebrated Dr. Cullen, after 
his decease, remained in the ion of his 
son, Lord Cullen, who, probably with the in- 
tention of himself doing justice to his father’s 
memory, was unwilling, during his life-time, 
that they should be intrusted to any of his 
numerous acquaintance; but at the death of 
the latter, they were placed, by the surviving 
family, at the eromne of the present professor 
of pathology in the University of Edinburgh, 
who has discharged himself, in part, of his trust 
with that credit which might have been an- 
ticipated from his well-known, though long- 
neglected, talents. It is gratifying, in these 
days of brief and superficial biographies, to 
peruse a work of so elaborate and finished a 

; which fills up a gap in our scientific 
literature, and adds another career of discovery 
and improvement to the long list of those 
whose names belong to history, and reflect 
honour on the country in which they lived. 
Dr. Cullen’s progress in life was slow, and 
it was a tedious time before he overcame the 
difficulties which were put in his way to pre- 
ferment in the University of Edinburgh, so 
celebrated for its tenacity to old opinions and 
old teachers. 

He was born at Hamilton in 1710, and the 
early part of his life was passed at Glasgow, 
at sea, in attendance upen the Duke of Hamil- 
ton, and at Hamilton itself, where he began to 
practise, a short time previous to his marriage, 
which took place in 1741. Here, however, he 
did not remain for more than seven years; the 
medical school of Glasgow presented too fair a 
field for his talents and industry ; and, in 
1746, he was already engaged in delivering a 
course of lectures on the theory and practice of 
physic in the university of that town. He 
instituted, at the same time, lectures on che- 
mistry, in conjunction with Mr. Carrick. 
During this period he had the singular good 
fortune to guide the early studies of Dr. Hun- 
ter and Dr. Black, who continued, during a 
long series of years, on terms of intimacy and 
friendship with their preceptor. Dr. Cullen 
suceeeded Dr. Plummer to the chair of chemistry 
in the University of Edinburgh, in 1756, 
chiefly through the instrumentality of the ce- 
lebrated Lord Kames; but it was not till 1766 
that he was admitted a professor of the insti- 
tutes or theory of medicine. “ Such were the 
difficulties,” says his learned biographer, “‘ to 
be overcome, and such the exertions required 


to procure, first a place in the University of!are now placed in an i 


Edinburgh, and afterwards the proper situation 
in it, for the man whose genius, talents, and 
industry, shed such a lustre over the institution, 
and contributed, in so. remarkable. a degree, to 
extend and to perpetuate the fame of its 
medical school !’’ 

The comprehensive view which Dr. Thomson 
has taken of the history of medicine previous 
to the time when Dr, Cullen began to lecture 
on the institutes of that science, while it throws 
lustre on the labours of that t man, is, as a 
philosophical essay, highly creditable to the 
biographer. The animism of Stahl, who sup- 
posed all the animal functions and all actions, 
whether animal or intellectual, to be under the 
direct control of the rational soul, is dwelt upon 
at too great length, and has, in the metaphysi- 
cal part of the discussion, entailed some unne- 
cessary repetitions. Totally overthrown by the 
powerful mind of Haller, these doctrines did not 


require, that comparative anatomy, or the mo- 
dern discoveries in the physiology of the nervous 
system, should have existence, to be deprived of 

credit which nothing but the great repu- 
tation of their author could have given them. 
Not so with to the doctrines of Hoff. 
mann and Boerhaave, both of whom had per- 
ceived and stated the difference between mind 
and body; and the first, though led astray by 
the chemical and mechanical theories of Leib- 
nitz and his school, yet preserved the doctrine 
of Aristotle, in teaching the existence of a ra- 
tional, a sentient, and a vegetative soul. The 
schools of medicine founded by these great 
teachers have been very properly dilated upon ; 
for the metaphysical pathology which serves 
them as a basis had hardly to be put to 
the test of observation when Dr. Cullen was 
called upon to bring his vigorous understanding 
to saat in the steps of Haller and Whytt, and 
assist in reforming the sciences of medicine and 
physi - We shall not follow the professor 
through his triumphant career, “‘ armed (as a 
F writer has remarked) with a regular 
body of elementary medical doctrine, which 
was constantly improved in every successive 
public course”—the results have now long been 
before the world; and when we remember 
that the sciences of observation cannot proceed 
directly to perfection, we must, with the excep- 
tion of some physiological points, always con- 
template with pride and admiration the vast 
details which he had accumulated in a long 
and laborious life devoted to the interests of 
science, and the philosophy and method with 
which he had brought these to bear upon a 
system which was destined, for a } ened 

ber to stand unrivalled in any 


professor of pathology has made 
this work the vehicle for some detailed remarks 
on the present state of the medical profession, 
more particularly its division into two branches. 
Nothing was more natural than that reflections 
of this kind should force themselves upon a 
teacher of that branch of science; for once the 
great principle granted, that there is no morbid 
action without a corresponding pathological 
condition, and the theory of unknown agencies 
disappears before the anatomy of function, and 
the essentiality of fevers, the prevalence of hu- 
mours, the existence of hereditary diseases, days 
of crisis, &c. are swept from the pages of mo- 
dern science. It is only a few years since a 
professorship of pathology has been established 
in the ahem university, and it is easy to 
foresee that this innovation will lead to many 
others; for a school so long celebrated cannot 
remain far behindhand in those opinions which 
situation. 
The separation between physic and surgery 
took place in the dark ages, when the former 
was entirely in the hands of the clergy, who 
made it the means of emolument by involving 
it in superstition, and shunning, as 1s even done 
to the present day, the naked evidences of pa- 
thology—by making surgery a distinct and 
ame, ame | of the healing art, and intrusting 
the care of the wounded and lame to barbers 
and ignorant pretenders. 

“The most superficial acquaintance,” says 
the doctor, “ with the symptoms, progress, 
and termination of the various morbid, acute 
or chronic, febrile or inflammatory affections 
to which the human body is liable, must be 
sufficient to convince every unprejudiced in- 
guirer, that there is but a slight foundation, if 
indeed there be any, for the distinction between 





physicians, surgeons, and general practitioners, 
in the nature Of the diseases which these pracs 
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titioners are required to treat, or in the mode 
of treatment by which the diseases themselves 
may be cured or relieved. Experience has 
long shewn, that on the one hand the use of 
internal remedies is required in a large propor- 
tion of the diseases which are regarded as 
strictly surgical ; and on the other, that there 
are few discases which come under the care .of 
the physician, in which morbid, affections re- 
quiring the manual aid or practical skill of the 
surgeon do not practically occur.” 

Again, a little farther on: 

‘¢ Distinctions ,between the members of the 
medical profession have been recognised \by the 
legislature, founded, not on the; different de- 
partments of practice \to| which, they. profess 
more particularly to, direct, theirmattention, bat 
on the constitution of the different corporate 
bodies from which they derive their licenses; to 
practise, and on the different titles which these 
bodies are pleased, to. bestow upon them.... By 
means of such distinctions, the practitioners of 
the healing art in these kingdoms, instead of 
enjoying’ equal and reciprocal privileges, as 
members of one great community, are, as it 
were, divided into a number of petty. com- 
panies, ‘each possessing a monopoly in some 
particular branch of the trade, which, in too 
many instances, it watches with the utmost 
jealousy, and defends with the utmost keenness 
against the encroachments of its rivals.” 

And‘our last quotation : 

‘Of distinctions and privileges, such as 
those which have been mentioned, it is enough, 
to ask, whether they really indicate, even in 
the: remotest degree, the respective qualifica~ 
tions of those who possess them, for exercisiug 





with security and advantage to the public the, 


responsible duties of their profession ? Or, whe- 
ther, supposing they. did indicate such. differ- 
ences in the qualifications of their possessors, 
can any thing bg. conceived more absurd than 
for a natién to fix’a different standard of:ac- 
quirements for its military, for its provincial, 
and for its metropolitan physicians ?” 

With these observations, then, upon,a most 
interesting subject, to which we cannot do 
justice on the present occasion, we conclude 
our notice of the first part of a work, of very 
great merit, and, deserving. the attention of all 
classes of readers. 





Tales and Novels of Maria Edgeworth, Vol. II. 
Moral Tales, Vol. I. WLondon, 1832. Bald- 
win and Co, 

How' many of the volumes, with which we 

delighted our youth, do we now open’ with 

astonishment, ay and. disdain of our former 
enjoyment, marvelling how .we could ever find 
delight therein! Not so with those. of Maria 

Edgeworth ; we read them again with renewed 

pleasure, and only do more entire justice to 

their many and. varied merits. Some of the 
follies, against which her shafts were directed 
are now obsolete, and some sketches of manners 
and fashion are now.normore; but this. makes 
us see more. forcibly the; life, that. truth and 
sense can impart; to, satire. No.one ever ma- 
naged. circumstances, and: their consequences, 
better, than Miss-Edgeworth ;, no ane. ever de. 


veloped. a, moral, theory more completely ; and, 


in her hands utility becomes, as amiable as it 
is expedient ;, the right course,.and the advan- 
tages of that right course, are in the 
most striking point of view ; ,and the effects of 
energy and integrity. become as apparent in the 
fiction as they are in real life. We know no 
more valuable present to a young person than 
the works of Maria Edgeworth., The present 
volume has a frontispiece engraved by C. Rolls, 


and a vignette by Englehart, both. very pretty ; 
and most cordially do we recommend this neat 
and excellent publication to the favour of our 
readers, 





Richard of York ; or, the White Rose of Eng- 

dand. 3vols. Lond. 1832. Fisher and Co. 
THERE is considerable cleverness in this work ; 
but it wants both the originality and the inter- 
est which give life to these creations. The sub- 
ject is hackneyéd ; and Mrs. Shelley’s failure 
in Perkin Warbeck might well have detertéd 
another adventurer. » The language is. easy, 
and the sentiments unexceptionable ; but the 
people want life, and the) scenes effect... The 
character of the Franciscan.is an exaggeration. 
Ajman does: net»set all :his:wits to work to 
destroy) a.whole farhily;:merely because their 
mother, who, was:met. even aware. of his love, 
has wedded another. There is ia deceitful 
easiness about wxiting -in the présent: day : 
command: of langiage is, given by well-known 
miles, an ideayis taken from one, a hint from 
another, a character frem. a third, and an image 
from a fourth. ‘The materials! all seem ready ; 
but, alas! there: is no master-hand to bind 
them together ; and the fabric soon sinks into 
the sands. of oblivion,—as all will that are not 
built on the firm rock of genuine talent. 








Roscoe’s Novelist’s Library, Vol. XII. Sterne, 
Vol. If. Cochrane. 
THE conclusion of Tristram Shandy and the 
Sentimental Journey, with four of George 
Cruikshank’s most: humorous designs, recom- 
mend this ‘volume:'as fully worthy of the 
succession and) success» of its predecessors. 
Slop and Susannah in battle is’ quite a hit; 
and ‘the smoking batteries, with Uncle Toby 
and Trim, full ef character. . There are no 
illustrations of :the Sentimental Journey: in 
Cruikshank’s hands what might there not be # 





Family Classical Library, No. XXX. Valpy. 
A arcH and various little volume, with Hesiod 
from Elton, Bion and’ Moschus, Sappho and 
Mus#us, by F. Fawkes, and Lycophron, by 
Lord Royston. It is a pretty library in itself. 
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Juvenile Sunday Library, Vol. I. Lives of the 
Apostles and early Martyrs of the Church. 
By the, Author of “the Trial of Skill.” 
Pp. 207. Hatchard and Son, 

THE first specimen of a well-devised and well- 

performed design. It does great credit to the 

writer, and will do gréat good to the reader. 

Let our young friends. make it a Sunday book 

for their enjoyment. 








Family Feuds; or,..Fragments of a Tale of 


many Centuries.. .8vo. pp. 57. 
(Ridgway. 
A CLEVER jeu.d@esprit, and, what is more 
when. we consider its subject, a temperate and, 
(if, the. salutary counsels couched under. its 
asantry areattended to as they deserve) 
ikely to be ayvery,useful one. .It personifies 
the Bull, and Patrickson, families, and .casts a 
ish though amusing retrospect, over the past 
istory of England and Ireland, as well as their 
esent; position; recommending couciliation 
instead .of agitation, and rational agreement 
instead. of ill-will and fury... We heartily give 
it onr best repert, and trust it may produce 
good effects where graver arguments have 
failed. There is both wit and humour in the 
execution ; and it makes us smile where it 


London, 





makes us ponder on bygone follies and existing 
absurdities. Unconnected with the main subject 





we quote a whimsical passage the prefi 
as an example of the writer Ss arnt Gen 
‘But for the advice of a friend, in whose 
judgment and taste I have great’ reliance, the 
reader wonld have found, among other novelties 
in this little volume, the mottoes placed at the 
end instead of the beginning of the chapters, 
for I.do.not yet.quite understand why they are 
ever, placed otherwise. Mottoes have been 
compared to sign-posts, held out to tempt the 
entrance of the traveller, by explaining what is 
to be found within ;, but Imever heard of any 
person going into an inn with the expectation 
of'encountering a red lion, or a blue boar, still 
lessianangel or the Duke.of Wellington, though 
they might not be surprised by being greeted 
by a:Belle Sauvage. The motto should be ap. 
propriate to the subject you: have read—till 
then it islikeany other serap of learning or of 
taste. In. perusing Sir Walter Scott’s novels, 
where the moattoes form. such an interesting 
feature, I; always return to enjoy them tho- 
roughly after Ihave’ finished the:chapter.” 


soul ee NS eee 





Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. XXXI. 
The History of Switzerland. Tondon, Long. 
man and Co. 

Or this new monthly arrival, we have but 

time to observe, that it is very complete in 


;| itself, and a very eligible part of the series to 


which it belongs. A spirited vignette, by H. 
Corbould and E. Finden, represents the death 
of Gesler. 








Descriptive Sketches of Tunbridge Wells, §. 
By John Britton, F.S.A. 8vo. pp. 148. 
London, 1832... Longman. and Co. 

Tis volume .is what we conld have expected 

from Mr..,.Britten’s,:pea,— miscellaneous, de- 


scriptive, neatly embellished, useful, and amus- 


ing. ‘Tunbridge Wells, under the liberal en- 

terprise .of ‘Mr..Ward, the ewner of the 

Calverley estate, seconded by a similar spirit in 

Messrs. Bramab and Mr. Decimus Burton—the 

whole carried into effect with excellent taste— 

has entered,upon a new and ‘splendid era in 
the race. of fashionable places.of resort, where 
health is sought in salubrions springs, and re- 
tirement or society are at,the option of the in- 
habitant.. In former. Gazettes we have noticed 
the immense improvements here carrying on, 
so immense..as, almost to deserve the name of 
national... Of these, in their more complete 
state, Mr. Britton: givesia clear account, as he 
does of every thing around which can engage 
the attention—geology, antiquities, early his- 
tory, topography; accommodations, neighbour- 
ing. curiosities, and objects worthy of visits. 

In short, all matters that can make a guide- 

book pleasing are touched upon with the skill 

of an, experienced ‘hand, and hold out strong 
temptations. to a; trip.to the Wells, over whose 
varieties they ave so well contrived to Jead us. 

We speak: com.amore, for Tunbridge Wells is a 

very favourite retirement. of-ours, 

Two Leetwres on the Cirettlation, Respiration, 
and Mode of Nutrition in\Animais and Plants. 
By W. Hs Robertson, M.D. 8v0. pp- 32. 
Chesterfield, 1832. 

Ir is.only by such ‘Wworks:gs the above that we 

are now and then reminded of the effects of 

however slight a removal from the worsing 
community in seiences:.! These lectures were 
written: for the members) of the Literary = 

Philosophical Society of Chesterfield; 4” 

though an umpretending account of facts, 

accompanied by much moral reflection, they 

have nothing that can give them a claim 1 

more than local interest. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


May 25.—Mr. Brockedon gave an account of 
the Pering anchor, preceded by remarks upon 
the use and general form of the common anchor, 
which, he said, had scarcely varied during 2000 
years, though in its structure some changes had 
taken place, chiefly from the increased magni- 
tudes now required,—that its bulk, amounting 
even to five tons for a first-rate, rendered it an 
instrument of extremely difficult formation, 
from the thickness of those parts which, in 
welding, the force of the hammer seldom 
reached. The old mode of obtaining these 
large forged masses, was by forming faggots of 
foon te, kept together by rings, which, at a 
welding heat, were cemented by tilt-hammers 
and other heavy percussive powers ; but the force 
of the blow seldom effectively reached the inner 
bars. The consequence was, that the stretch- 
ing of the outer bars exceeding that of the 
inner, the tenacity of the bars was unequal, 
and.of the mass defective. This difficulty of 
welding a large mass was increased at the 
crown of the anchor, where the shank was 
joined to the arms, where it was thickest, and 
where the increased quantity put for security 
increased the difficulty of making it secure, and 
it was in this part that most of the old anchors 
broke. 

Mr. Pering’s first improvements were in the 
formation of the parts, by flat plates or bars of 
iron placed edgewise to the line of resistance. 
By this structure, it is not necessary to the 
strength of the anchor that the inner plates 
should be welded together; compared with 
an anchor fagotted in the usual way, and ren- 
dered completely solid by welding, it is very 
much stronger; as the fat plates, by succes- 


sive rolling, become fibrous, and acquire a 
greatly increased strength over @ more crys- 
tallised iron. When these flat bars are firmly 
welded on the outside, the greatest strength 
is attained in the direction of each part, and 
every part of Mr. Pering’s anchor is thus 
formed of layers of plates placed edgewise to 


the strain to which it is liable. This is accom- 
plished at the crown, or joining of the shank 
to the arms, in an admirable manner: the 
plates at the lower end of the shank are split 
through their sides and turned, edgewise of the 
layers, on either side, so as to form the inner 
part ofthe arms. The outer is formed likewise 
of plates turned edgewise, and overlaying the 
inner part, thus continuing the fibrous course 
and strongest resistance of the iron through 
that part of the Pering anchor which had al- 
ways been the weakest in the old one. 

Some improvements in the form have also been 
made by Mr. Pering, by giving a curve to the 
arms from the fluke or palm, to the crown, which 
Places the fulcrum nearer the resisting end of 
the lever, at the moment when its resistance 
18 greatest in raising the anchor. It is difficult 
ete an = these differences of struc- 

? and form without diagrams, which, though 
exhibited at the Royal Institution, ‘anaes te 
given here. Many beautiful models in wood 
and iron were shewn by Mr. Brockedon, to 
illustrate the subject. Mr. Pering’s first im- 
provements, chiefly in structure, were patented 
tes and are now entirely adopted in his 

lojesty’s navy. Last year Mr. Pering pa- 
tented an improvement in the form of his 
anchor, in which, by increasing in the direc- 
tion of the strain, the depth of the metal, in an 
anchor of the same weight, he gained strength 
as he increased the line of resistance.. Nume- 
Tous trials against other anchors, of the same, 





or greater weight, proved the superior advan- 
tages of the Pering anchors. ; 

Several trials have taken place at Plymouth, 
Portsmouth, and Chatham dock-yards, before 
Commissioners Fanshawe, Grey,: Barlow,-and 
Ross. The first, April 1813, of 24 ewt., it 
broke a 24 cwt., 29 cwt., and 35 cwt. At Chat- 
ham, 11th April, 1815, against one of 25 ewt. ; 
Portsmouth, in May 1816, 48 cwt.; at Ply- 
mouth, 1831, of 53 owt. In the last, the trial 
was made against a hollow-shanked anchor of 
Mr. Rogers: the two anchors opposed ‘bore 
great power. The mode of trial was by placing 
the toes or points of the flukes against two 
bollards firmly propped ; two three-fold blocks 
were then lashed and reeved to the ring of each 
anchor by a nine-inch hawser; the standing 
parts of each were carried to two capstans, one 
on either side, which capstans were manned by 
one hundred men to each; on the’ two first 
heaves, the two toes or points of the arms 
of the hollow-shanked anchor gave way; on 
the two last heavings, the two arms of Mr. 
Rogers’ anchor gave way in three places, the 
whole of which was sustained on one arm only 
of Mr. Pering’s. The strain was so great that 
it brought the hundred men at capstan 
to a stand-still, and may be calculated at about 
350 tons dead weight. 

The cost of anchors for the public service is 
immense: to supply the navy once only, ‘te- 
quires a sum above 500,000/. Each first-rate 
anchor employs twenty men forty days; forty 
per cent of metal is wasted in the forging; and 
the cost of such an anchor is 400/. 

It is difficult to imagine any improvement of 
which the anchor is now capable; the experi- 
ence of ages has proved its general form;to-be 
the best. The enormous size of modern an- 
chors presents great difficulties: in their ma- 
nufacture ; for a first-rate, weighing 2,600 tons 
afloat, requires, not merely strength enough in 
the anchor to prevent its drifting, but. to.oppose 
the enormous momentum of such a bulk. in mo- 
tion, produced by the pressure of the wind on 
her rigging and the sea on her bows, and form- 
ing an aggregate of power to be restrained, 
which the mind can scarcely conceive. The 
old mode of structure, now so clearly proved 
to be defective, has been superseded ; and the 
Pering anchor leaves nothing that is obviously 
imperfect to correct. Mr. Brockedon closed his 
remarks by observing, that when the immense 
importance of this instrument is considered, 
the improvements made by Mr. Pering in its 
form, and most especially in its structure, must 
be to him a source of honourable pride and 
gratification, and to his country (the greatest 
as a maritime power) one of the most import- 
ant benefits ever conferred for the preserva- 
tion of life and property. Many valuable 
additions have been made to our means of pro- 
duction in manufacture—new wants have been 
created by the facility of gratifying them) in 
calling to our aid new mechanical combinations 
from our powerful resources ; but, however in- 
genious these may be, however they may raise 
the character of this country for skill, and ‘in- 
crease the capital of our manufacturers, they 
sink in interest when compared ‘with the 
anchor. The steam-engine, with’ all its won- 
ders, was not essential to the maritime inter- 
course of nations; but the anchor is indispen- 
sable, and without it the steam-enginé itself 
would be comparatively worthless, since the 
excess of its productions would soon destroy its 
utility if these were limited in their use to the 
country which produced them. 





GEOLOGICAL AND ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 
In noticing critically ‘the proceedings of the 
Geological and Zoological Societies,’ we are 
happy at the opportunity which is presented 
to us of doing ‘more justice to the labours of 
these active and learned institutions, than we 
can at all times effect in our hurried reports. 
This is a‘ plan whith we have some time had 
in contemplation, and which, we have every 
reason to hope, in ‘its practical application, will 
prove equally advantageous to the societies and 
to the ‘public: “Mr. Hutton’s paper on the 
stratiform basalt associated with the carboni- 
ferous formation ofthe north of England, was 
concluded on'the 4th of January (see Lit. Gaz. 
No. 781). Thé' deductions obtained by the 
‘author have excited’ much’ controversy. Mr. 
Hutton coticeives ‘the t whin sill to be one 
bof the oldest “basaltic ‘eruptions of that neigh- 
bourhood: ''Professot’ Sedgwick; from a careful 
examination of High'Teasdalé, considered the 
same preat ‘mass'to have’béeen injected laterally, 
and to be rior to the déposition of the 
limestones arid ‘slates,’ the mietalliferous de- 
posits of those’ districts. In ‘this opinion 
Professor Sedgwick is supported by Mr. Mur- 
chison, who, from an examination of the same 
vidinity, ‘asserts the overlying depositary bed to 
bé quite 4s much’ altéred in structure as those 
immediately below the basalt. At the late 
meeting of naturalists held at York, Mr. Phil- 
lips ‘atgued the probability that the sill had 
been ‘ejected by an active volcano during the 
deposition of the metalliferous limestone ; and 
was thus antérior to'somie beds, and posterior 
to others. And in an investigation we made 
of the’ situation of the same wedge-shaped 
beds'‘at Alston’ Moor’ and in western’ North- 
timberland,’ we ‘certainly found the same 
phenomena "to ‘characterise the position of 
the whin as occur th similar’ deposits in 
Derbyshire, in Mid-Lothian, and in Dumfries- 
shires though’ it is not at all improbable, 
as advanced by Mr. Murchison, ‘that, in the 
elevated ‘region of the’first-mentioned district, 
cutretits of submarine volcanic matter found 
issue at intervals,’ which were continued even 
beyond the period when the oolitic deposits 
were accumulated ‘ovér the ‘Yorkshire moor- 
lands.—The close relation traced by Mr. T. Bell 
between the fossil tortoise of (2ningen; and the 
Chelydra’ serpentina, or ‘snapping tortoise, of 
North Ameri¢a, is curious on several accounts ; 
and reminds us that the tapir of the same 
country, dis¢overéd ‘by Mr. Roulin, was found 
to’ havé'a“niach’ greater resemblance to the 
palzotherium than to any known species. Some 
authors'have stated that the mastodon probably 
still exists’ in the’higher valleys of the Cordil- 
leras:_THe next memoir in importance, and 
the! only ‘one we''shall’ notice, is that of Pro- 
fessor ick, who has resumed his laborious 
task of explaining the varied and complicated 
relations of the oldest ‘secondary and transition 
totks of the north of England. “The further con- 
clusions to which this able geologist has arrived, 
are, that'in' Cumberland, Durham, Yorkshire, 
and Shropshiré, ‘there is’ the ‘same’ succession 
of deposits w+ the ‘carbiéniferous order ; 
that’ the lower’ red Saridstoné represents the 
lowest division’ “Of ‘the red safitistone series ; 
that the mu Tomerates ‘are on the 
higher ‘paralle?’ of thé ‘formation of magnesian 
limestone’; aiid tHat “the siccession of deposits 
overlyitig ‘tHe’ south-western coal-fields is im- 
perfect.’ Masridth as’ the lowest division of the 
new red! saidstone serits is’entirely wanting. 
Though Mr: Murchison’s annual address is 





not distinguished by ‘the same comprehensive 
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grasp of intellect as the similar report of Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick, yet it is characterised by 
sound judgment and an intimate acquaintance 
with practical details, The attempt to anathe- 
matise the miserable production of Dr. Mac- 
culloch is a failure. But we were most amused 
with some peculiarities in style ; as, “ we may 
say that fossil botany is at ' taking root 
among us ;”’ and, * the v Count Mont- 
losier, being desirous of proving that the fire 
of his youth, during which he wrote on old 
volcanoes, still burns within him, has sent a 
lively account of Vesuvius.” It affords us 
pleasure to hear that the proceeds of the 
Wollaston fund have been adjudged to Mr. 
Lonsdale, to enable him, during the ensuing 
summer, to continue his researches on the 
oolitic formations in the north of England ; 
and we are still more happy to find, in the 
report of the couneil, the most irrefragable 
proof of the flourishing and prosperous condi- 
tion of the Society. 

The proceedings of the committee of science 
and correspondence of the Zoological Society 
bear testimony that all is not mere ornament 
in that institution ; and that there are, among 
its members, some who take a pride in ad- 
vancing the real interests of science, as well by 
slow investigation and observation as by the 
more alluring diffusion of superficial or popular 
information, The most important additions 
to science have been made by Mr. H. Cuming, 
during a voyage undertaken in 1827, 28, 29, 
and 30, for the purpose of obtaining subjects 
in natural history on the western coast of 
South America, its adjacent islands, and many 
of those which form the: archipelago of the 
South Pacific Ocean. Among the mammalia, 
Mr, Bennett pointed out as new, an otter, to 
be — Lutra Chilensis, Pag aoe not differ 
much in appearance from uropean otter. 
Its fur is, composed of woolly and silky hairs ; 
its colour glossy brown, paler on the belly, 
darker towards the rump and tail. Its length 
2 feet 4 inches. Also a mouse, (Mus Jongi- 
caudatus), whose tail is nearly double the 
length of its: body. This pretty animal is 
covered with a fur of a deep ashy-grey at the 
base, and fawn-coloured or pale rufous at the 
tips. Its moustaohes are silvery-tipped. And 
another beautiful little animal of oe rat tribe, 
with tufted tail, formed the basis of a new 
genus Octodon (0. er They are the 
food of the horned owl of Valparaiso. Mr. 
Vigors described several birds, from the same 
collection, as new; and Mr. Bennett a new 
Syngnathus (S. fucieala), nearly allied to the 
S. acus of Linneus, The ion is ex- 
tremely rich in crustacea, mollusea, and other 
invertebrate animals inhabiting the sea; which 
will be laid before the Society as the descriptions 
are completed. Four new species of humming. 
birds have been described, from the collection 
of Mr. J. Gould, as inhabitants of Popayan. 
The Moormi cat, a new species, of a rich 
brown red, or bay colour, was described, from 
the collection of Mr. Hodgson, as inhabiting 
Nepal; also a new species of antelope, (4. 
bubalina,) from the same collection. A Lemu- 
ridous animal, from Madagascar, has been 
placed by Mr. Bennett in a new group, under 
the name of Propithecus (P. diadema); and 
Mr. Gray described a new animal, of the rat 
tribe, from New Holland, as the Pseudomys 
Australis. Mr. Cunningham also brought 
from the same country two undescribed rep- 
tiles, of one of which Mr. Gray forms a new 
genus in the family of Geckos, under the name 
of Diplodactylus vittatus ; the other is a species 
of Tiliqua (7. Cunninghami). 


These are the principal additions made to 
science since the commencement of the year. 
Many of the animals which have died at the 
gardens have been dissected ; and the details, 
in most cases, reflect much credit upon Mr. 
Owen as an anatomist; though we are at a loss 
to discover why the terms adopted by G. St. 
Hilaire, to express the variety of conformation 
which is met with in the hyoid bone, has not 
been used in the comparison instituted be- 
tween that organ in the jaguar and in the 
ocelot, when it would certainly have rendered 
the author’s views so much clearer. Mr. W. 
Daniell, R.A., has announced his intention to 
publish twenty engravings of antelopes, from 
drawings made by his brother from living 
animals, in his different journeys in Africa. 
The antelope of the desert has been so long a 
symbol of beauty, that we have every reason to 
hope this undertaking will meet with exten- 
sive patronage. 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 


Str H. Hatrorp in the chair. The regis- 
trar read a communication from the physician 
to the embassy at Constantinople, dated March 
1832, on cholera, and mode of treatment, 
— particularly in reference to the use of the 
lancet. The author properly enough con- 
siders the disease as one of congestion: for 
restoring the lost balance of the circulation, he 
recommends bleeding and dry friction. When 
the disorder was ravaging Constantinople last 
year, so beneficial were these means, that vast 
numbers of persons in the earlier stages of attack 
were seen crowding the surgeons’ and barbers’ 
shops, and after submitting to the operation 
of blood-letting, going away as if nothing had 
happened. When the blood has assumed that 
tar-like appearance which characterises putrid 
blood, friction with towels dipped in spirits 
was found to be an excellent restorative; — 
internally brandy and laudanum were admi- 
nistered, and in,the convalescent state mild 
mucilaginous liquors. The author observes, 
that immunity from attack depends consider- 
ably on the state of the mind. The inhabit- 
ants of Pera, he says, suffered dreadfully, con- 
sequent on the alarm occasioned by the great 
fire which happened there last August.—A 
portion of a paper on perspiration was then 
read; it was written by the elder Dr. Heber- 
den nearly a century ago. The son, in a note 
to Sir Henry Halford, draws attention to the 
advances which science has made since that 
period, and therefore apologises for bringing 
forward a communication of so old a date. 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR JUNE. 


204 23% 29" — the Sun enters Cancer. 304 21% 
—the Earth at its greatest distance from the 
Sun. 

Lunar Phases and Conjunctions. 


D. 


—— = ae ** 
Moe in Pieces -- 

Venus in Taurus 

Mercury in Taurus -++++e-++-5+ 

Mercury is visible in the early part of the 

month as a morning star. 5!—greatest south 
latitude. 244— ascending node. 25¢ 184— in 
conjunction with Venus; difference in declina- 
tion 21’. 294—in perihelion. 





74—_Venus in conjunction with 2 # Tauri; 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE; AND 


difference of latitude 2’. 274—ascending node, 
284 — in conjunction with H Geminorum: dif. 
ference of latitude 13’. 

74—Mars attains his greatest south latitude, 
30¢—perihelion. 

The Asteroids. — 14 — Vesta 23° south of 4 
Leonis, 44—Juno 40’ north of ¢ Leonis, 14¢ 
— Pallas a degree north of 28 Piscium, 9 
Ceres in conjunction with « Piscium, 

184 2 15™—Jupiter in quadrature, 

Eclipses of Jupiter’s Satellites. 
D He 
First Satellite, immersion -- 13 14 7 13 
Third Satellite 1 

9*_Major axis of Saturn’s ring 40/28: mi- 
nor axis 3-93. 

14_. Uranus west of 42, 44, and 45 Capri- 
corni. 


Deptford. J.T. Barxer. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Davies GitzErtT, Esq. in the chair.—Part 
of a communication on certain experiments 
with the pendulum, by F. Baily, Esq. was read ; 
the title of the paper was indistinctly heard. 
The scientific author, to ensure greater accu- 
racy, and for the sake of convenience, had 
forty-one pendulums swung in his own house, 
where he could pursue his experiments without 
interruption. In the outset of his paper, he 
draws the attention of the Society to the ever- 
occurring anomalies in the oscillations of pen- 
dulums,—no two having yet been found in 
exact accordancte,—which hitherto have baffled 
the care of the most ingenious. To remedy 
these di ies as much as possible, various 
experiments in air and in vacuo were tried. 
In this portion of the paper the results are not 
given, it being taken up chiefly with descrip- 
tions of the pendulums employed by Mr. Buily. 
On the tafhe was placed Professor Ritchie's 
apparatus, by which the spark from a common 
horse-shoe magnet is made a yews the 
0 m and hydrogen gases. chairman 
on a notice of ce ballot for Lord Spencer 
Churchill, Lieut. Stratford, R.N., and several 
others ; and as foreign members, Baron Damois- 
seau, &c. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

May 31. Mr. Gurney in the chair-—Mr. 
Knight exhibited drawings by Mr. Brooke of 
Roman pottery, and other remains of antiquity, 
found in the bed of the Thames in preparing 
for the foundations of New London Bridge. 
A paper from Mr. Logan was read, accompa- 
nied by two drawings descriptive of an ancient 
fort in Scotland. Mr. Gage communicated an 
account of the present state of St. Alban’s abbey 
church ; and Mr. Ellis copies of three documents 
in the British Museum, addressed to Queen 
Elizabeth in the year 1582—one from the 
Stationers’ Company, praying fer support 12 
their exclusive rights ; others on the op- 
posite side of the question, complaining of the 
monopolies of the stationers and booksellers. 





FINE ARTS. 

EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY: 

{Fourth Notice.) 

No. 452. Archimedes. H. Wyatt. — The 
same head, upon a larger scale, as that Hoy! 
exhibiting at the Suffolk Street Gallery, ‘ 
we noticed in our 792d yar vera Rede 
of.a very superior class, and com \ 
the less epaitiien of the Italian and Flemish 


schools. 
No, 445, One Girl listening to another who 
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plays on a Guitar, J. Z, Bell.—A tasteful 
composition, to which a little more warmth 
and brilliancy of colour would be beneficial, 

No. 435. The Revels of Bacchus and Ari- 
adne; a finished Sketch for a more extensive 
Composition. J.M. Leigh.—Ifsomewhat hard, 
yet manifesting powerful indications of high 
talent. Of this the female on the left is a 
striking proof. 

No. 439. A Decoy. J. Inskipp.—Is this 
sporting, or poaching ? Is it fair game, or a 
fair subject for the cognizance of the game- 
laws? In either case, whoever may become 
the possessor of this clever picture will have no 
reason to complain of being ‘‘ decoyed.” 

No. 427. Othello, Act. 5, Scene ii. E. D. 
Leahy.—The character of the Moor, to use a 
theatrical phrase, is well sustained. The pic- 
ture throughout is well coloured; but, with 
reference to the figure of Desdemona, and to 
the tout ensemble as a composition, we do not 
think it equal to some of Mr. Leahy’s former 
works. 

No. 424, Scene on the River Iichin, F. W. 
Watts; No. 426, Scene in Worcestershire, T. 
Creswick; No. 434, Reynard’s Cave, Dove 
Dale, Derbyshire, F. C. Lewis; and No. 446, 
Coast Scene, Misty Morning, J. Tennant; are 
among the best landscapes in this room. 

Before we leave this floor, we must briefly 
notice the portraits. Although that department 
of the fine arts has not been entirely *‘ shorn 
of its beams’’ by the death. of Sir Thomas Law- 
rence and Mr. Jackson, it has certainly suffered 
a tem eclipse. Many admirable portraits 
adorn the walls of Somerset House in the pre- 
sent year; but it eannot be denied that the 
taste and eleganee of Sir Thomas, and Mr. 


Jackson’s vigorous and faithful hues, are sadly 
missed. 


No. 71. Portrait of his Majesty King Wil- 
~- a ae Bets 0. 197. His 

ajesty. Sir W. Beechey, R.A. —The position 
of these royal whole lengths necessarily ~ oe 
a comparison between them : 

“* Which king, Bezonian? speak, or die !” 
Opinion will in this, as in most cases, vary. 
Each has its merits; and they present differ- 
ent expressions. Mr. Wilkie’s has more of 
energy in countenance and bearing, and has 
more of an historical cast, than Sir William’s. 
The latter possesses domestic character, and 
conveys a look of care and anxiety, which, if it 
did not formerly belong to his Majesty, may 
well have been produced by the events that 
~- nah since his accession. 

0. 1, : Portrait of a Lady. J. 
Partridge. If of Mr. Turner’s * Jessica,”’ in 
the Exhibition of 1830, it was justly said by a 
contemporary, that it smacked of the mustard- 
pot, we cannot help thinking that this sparkling 
Eee inkling from the cream- 

t is, nevertheless, a clever effect 

of reflected light and tran md of colour. 
No. 15. Portrait of General Lord Hill, Com- 
mander-in-Chief. H. W. Pickersgill, R.A.— 
In this masculine performance, the artist main- 
tains his ground in the field of art with the 
Vigour with which his subject would maintain 
his ground in the field of battle, were his ser- 
vices again required there. ‘The attitude is 
easy and unaffected ; and although the sword 
8 in the left hand, we have no doubt that it is 
im the right, and that the action is one of eti- 

bg or physical necessity. 

x 0. 122. Portrait of Eyre Coote, Esq. M.P.; 
0. 158. Portrait of J. B. Morriti, Esq. in the 
costume of - Archmaster of the Society of 
painted by their desire. Sir 
M. A. Shee, P.R.AemThete portraits, distin- 





guished as the originals are in rank and cha- 
racter, stand equally high as works of art, and 
are among the best samples of the president’s 


No. 67. Portrait of the Rev. Dr. Buckland, 
Professor of Geology, Oxford; No. 202. Por- 
trait of the Rev. A. Sedgwick, Woodwardian 
Professor of Geology, Cambridge; No, 342. 
Portrait of Miss Pearson. T. Phillips, R.A. 
—If to either of the first two of these fine 
pictures we should give a preference, we might 
bring upon ourselves the anger of the rival 
university. We will content ourselves, there- 
fore, with saying, that they are among the 
artist’s best productions. With respect to the 
last-mentioned work, we cannot but express 
our surprise and regret that a gentleman of 
Mr. Phillips’s high character should condescend 
to send to the Exhibition an original portrait 
by Vandyke, with Ais name attached to it! 
Seriously, it is worthy of the pencil of that 
great master. 

No. 166. Portrait of Mrs. Opie. H. P. 
Briggs, R.A. elect.—Celebrated for her literary 
talents, and the widow of an eminent painter, 
whose taste she is said to have greatly improved, 
and whose austerity she is said to have much 
softened, Mrs. Opie well deserves a place 
among the distinguished public characters of 
this country. We are glad that it has fallen 
to the lot of so able an artist as Mr. Briggs to 
give a resemblance of her; although we must 
say, that in the expression there is something 
which appears like “ calling up a look.” 

No. 128. Portrait of Lady Mary Fox, G. 8. 
Newton, R.A.—The only production of Mr. 
Newton’s pencil in the present exhibition; a 
circumstance which its excellent qualities, both 
of character and of execution, compel us to 
lament. 

No. 93. Portrait of Miss Carlisle. H. How- 
ard, R.A.—Beautiful ; yet Mr. Howard ought 
to remember, that the incessant repetition of 
the same style cannot fail to become mono- 
tonous, 

No. 92. Portrait of Mr. Harley, of the The- 
atre Royal, Drury Lane; No. 44, Portrait of 
Henry Robinson, Esq.; No. 238, Portrait of 
Mrs. Armine Herring. G. Clint, A.—Admir- 
able specimens of Mr. Clint’s talents: placing 
him in the foremost rank of our portrait 
painters. 

No. 409. 4 Group: Portraits of the Earlof 
Munster, Lord Frederick Fitaclarence, Lord 
Augustus Fitzclarence, Lord Adolphus Fits. 
clarence, Lady Sophia Sydney, Lady Mary 
Fox, Lady Errol, ly Kennedy Erskine, and 
Lady Faulkland. J. Hayter.—We have already 
adverted to the difficulty of such a pictorial 
arrangement, as the present. Whatever may 
be thought of this composition in that respect, 
the sentiment of the picture is of an amiable 
character ; the eyes of most of those who form 
the group being fixed with affectionate regard 
on the bust of their sovereign and father. 

No. 415. Portrait of Lord Warren de Tabley. 
Mrs. Carpenter.—-This admirable portrait ap- 
pears to us to unite the qualities of the two 
lamented artists, Lawrence and Jackson, to 
whom we lately adverted. When, in conjunc- 
tion with it, we look at No. 280, Portrait of 
an Officer in the 2d Life Guards, and No, 293, 
Portrait of Stephens Lyne Stephens, Esq., Mrs. 
J. Robertson ; we really feel doubtful whether 
the palm of superiority in portrait-painting 
ought not at the present moment to be worn 
by the ladies. 

No. 362. Portrait of A. W. Calleott, Esq. 
R.A. J. Linnell.—An excellent resemblance, 
and painted with great spirit. 





No. 87. Portreit of Viscauntess Hood ; No. 
216, Portrait of Viscountess Hood. Sir W. 
Beechey, R.A.—Equal in colouring and exe- 
eution to this veteran artist’s more youthful 
works. 

No. 19. Portraits of the Children of a Gen- 
tleman amusing themselves in a garden, R. R. 
Reinagle, R.A.—They could scarcely have been 
better employed, or better depicted. 

There are a number of other clever portraits 
by G. Beechey, R. T. Bone, Geddes, Harrison, 
Joseph, Lane, Leaby, Phillips, Pickersgill, 
Renton, Rothwell, Shee, &c, 

[To be continued.]} 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

The Penny-Wedding. Painted by D. Wilkie ; 
engraved by James Stewart. Moon, Boys, 
and Graves. 

We have here a large, bold, and fine engraving 
of one of Wilkie’s most characteristic pictures. 
The Penny-Wedding was always popular in 
real life; and must be so when so admirably re- 
presented by art. The merry dancers, the look- 
ers-on, the fiddlers, the old folke chatting their 
remarks, the children or peeping or enjoying 
the scene more broadly, the little accidents and 
events affecting various parties, the eating, the 
drinking, and all the accessories, are true to 
actual life: we have seen the thing, and can 
swear to every person and circumstance, to 
every fling and motion, to every look and ges- 
ture, to every stitch of clothes, and every trait 
of countenance. So much as refers to our in- 
comparable Wilkie: with regard to Mr. Stew- 
art, his performance requires a few words more. 
He has aceurately and ably placed a transcript 
of the original before us, and in a high style of 
art. The general effect is perfectly satisfactory, 
and there are parts (nearly every part) of ad- 
mirable workmanship. Yet there is something 
in his method which does not entirely hit our 
fancy; and which gives many of the faces, 
even in the foreground, a sort of scambled look, 
instead of the finish we could wish. Artists 
may perhaps dwell on this as a beauty; seeing 
that the general effect, as we have noticed, is 
fully preserved, and that the manner of the 
painter may, in several instances, be faithfully 
imitated ; but it does appear to us that, from 
the thickness of the lines, an indistinctness of 
feature results, which had better have been 
avoided. 


The Hon. Mrs, Frederick Irby. Engraved by 
J. Cochran, érom a Painting -by J. P. Davis. 
Bull. 

THE 90th of the Series of the Female Nobility, 

published in La Belle Assemblée of the present 

month. It is, full of animated and pleasing 
feminine expression, 


Characteristic Sketches of Animals, drawn from 
the Life and engraved by Thomas Land- 
seer: with Descriptive Notices by John 
Barrow, Esq. Part VIII. Moon, Boys, 
and Graves. : 

Tue Part before us closes this entertaining 

and valuable publication; and: closes it with 

unabated spirit. That “ rare union of a mastery 
of the pencil and of the burin, which has 
enabled Mr. Thomas Landseer to infuse into 
these etchings so much vigour, power, and 
fidelity,” was mever more finely exemplified 
than in: his plates of ‘+ The Puma,” “ The 

Striped Hyena,” ‘The Hippopotamus,” and 

“ The Camel;” with their accompanying and 

appropriate vignettes; and in the Descriptive 

and Illustrative Notices Mr. Barrow has, as in 
former instances, completely succeeded in his 
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endeavour “ to combine, with a popular me- 
thod of stating facts and discussing properties, 
an adherence to scientific classification, as well 
as to natural arrangement.” ‘The work is 
one that must be highly interesting to‘ every 
lover of natural history, and that ought espe- 
cially to be in the library of every member of 
the Zoological Society. 


Trial by Battle. By H. Andrew. lithography. 
London, F. Kennedy: }. « 

A vEry cleverly conceived and executed dési 
from the well-known description. of, the fight 
between Harry Gow and Bonthron, in the 
Fair Maid of Perth. It reflects ‘credit on 
Mr. Andrew’s graphic invention, |/ 
ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUNDz»,.., 
Tuts excellent charity held its. seventeenth 
anniversary on Saturday last, when!;we were 
sorry to hear an apology, for his H.R.H..,the 
Duke of Sussex, (who was.to, have. filled the 
chair), on the score of ill health: ; his.office; 
however, found a very able substitutein | the 
President of the Academy, who went 
through the duties of the day with \great 
judgment and éc/at. The various Joyal, -be- 
nevolent, and complimen toasts, were ap- 
positely and eloquently introduced ;. the utmost 
harmony prevailed ; and the subscription reached 
to between five and six hundred pounds ! 





THE GARRICK CLUB PAPERS, NO. XV. 
Garrick Club Dinner to Mr. Young. 
THIs most agreeable of clubs gave a dinner on 
Thursday to Mr. Young, on_ his’ retirement 
from the stage. The Marquess of Clanricarde 
took the chair, and was supported by about 
sixty members, lovers of the drama, and ad- 
mirers of their honoured guest. Among the 
company were Lords Castlereagh, Kinnaird, 
W. Lennox, Edward Thynne, Henry Fitzroy, 
and the Hon, Mr. Stanley; Messrs. Eien, 
C. Kemble, Farley, Charles Taylor, Sheridan 
Knowles, Abbott, ag DurusetjC,: Mathews, 
&c. &c. Mr. Young’s health, which was intro- 
duced by the noble chairman in an.appropriate 
and pointed speech, was) received with. enthu- 
siasm; and that distinguished actor returned 
thanks with feeling and eloquence. The me- 
mories of Garrick, of Shakespeare, and ‘of John 
Philip Kemble, were afterwards given. | Charles 
Taylor sang many humorous sungs, and was 
rewarded with a bumper and three times three. 
Harley, Duruset, and Charles Mathews, also 
shewed by their exertions that. they were de- 
termined not only to enjoy themselves, but 
also to impart merriment to others. Lord Kin- 
naird, on the retirement of the Marquess of Clan- 
ricarde, took the chair, and the meeting did not 
separate till a late hour — too late for us to do 

more than give it this brief notice. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
METALLIC PENS. 


Our notice of a newly invented,pen in a re- 
cent Number has procured us the fayour of a 
communication from Mr. Perry, not only. the 
patentee, but the “ Double Patentee” of the 
Perryian pens ; a favour which demands our 
attention in return. Comparisons, it is well 
known, are odious ; and there never was, nor 
ever shall be in our day, any odious in 
the Liferary Gate: ; re 
our 8a: @ 
is seal rwad ouch 
feather, w Mei 
eagle or inclination.” 
we, ave Laps : r ‘ i me { 
liquetying. aa nf if 
goes, Pub UPON OU By his 
and | i ug, as | e reedet may. Teadil 
ive. But we eonfess we cannot go all the 
ength of Mr. Relry'e pened prospectus, and 
description: we are so stupid, chat we doubt if 
a treble patent could open our talent to. this 
extent. 1+ may be expedient to explain—-and 
we do so, after using every que of the nine pens 
in the packet, upon our conscience and veracity. 
Qur worthy correspondent, the inventor of 
these articles, gives us a statement, of . the 
** features which distinguish all sorts of Per- 
ryian pens from those of the goose-quill, and 
from al other kinds of pens whatever.” .He 
assures us, inter alia, that * they write better 
than any other pens whatever,” and,“ every 
page written with them is.as uniform in its 
aprinted page.” This looks 
very mueb as if these pens directed the hands, 
and not hands these. pens? . But we are all 
aware of the 





ver of the pen; and in fi 
according to the;same authority, ‘‘ the excel- 
Jenee, of these pony epentily eFtabtisnes, # 

in the current hand 0 every person who hal 
tuates himself to their use,” which entirely 
establishes the truth of the assertion. 

The next ‘‘ feature,” we own, startles us a 
trifle, ; 
impede Dut asist the progreat of thought 

What would ‘the author of “ Thinks I to 
Myself” have written had he employed these 
wonderful coadjutors ? Would he have stopped 
short of a, thousand editions? We have a 
Sow mind to make a book, entitled ‘* Our 

houghts ; assisted by A Pen.” Or, perhaps, 
considering the nature of the aid, we had bet- 
ter publish in the shape of a Pen-ny newspaper 
or magazine, and rival our late friend Perry’s 
Morning Chronicle with a piece of Perryian 
mechanism, at the small cost of a halfpenny ! 
Indeed, we are inclined to be of opinion that it 
is the qualities of these pens that recently 
led to the produce of so many cheap periodicals, 
which “uni have erroneously 
ascribed to scissors and paste... The ideas they 
contain are so evidently not from the human 
brain, that’ it is no believe they proceed 
entirely from pens.w! havea sort of knack 
of thinking for themselves. As we talk of 
pen and ink sketches’, so may we talk of pen 
and ink thoughts ;.and this very original no- 
tion is itself a proof that our pen, not' we, is 
the duthor of the present paper. — 

But why dwell-on these-extraordinary pre- 
terisions—it is‘ egotistical —siiffice it to conclude, 
in Perryian. quotation, -“< these save a 
third of the paper ;” “these pens ‘save a third 


of the time of the writer ;” ‘ the most illegible e 


hand written With these pen’ ts much more easy 
to-read than when written with' any other 





kind ;” these pens are “‘ recently infinitely im- 


THE WTERARY GAZETTE) ‘AND’ 


proved.” Vide, as the’ prospectus ‘has it,’ the 
“daily, weekly, and press of the'en. 


. periodical 
tire empire, with scarcely a single exception.” 








SIGHTS OF LONDON. 
COSMORAMA; WORKS OF. aRT, &c, 
Onx roof in Regent Street attraets the country 
cousins th London, and the natives themselves, 
just:now svith:a variety of atttactions,and a 
lounge can hardly be more amusingly bestowed 


id | than: upon «the: spectacles ‘it -presents.— The 


Cosmorama has a new set of seven views, all 


+] of them of considerable beauty and _ interest, 


Among these, In 
landscape, giving “a 
scenery ; the’ pdi 


cen.is a fine and clear 
, idea of Swiss 
whente Versailles palace 
and g lave taken is not particularly judi. 


ar | Cious, ‘Hat ‘the details are accurate. Constan. 


tinople’ on fire introduces tothe spectator a 
novelty!‘in’ the’ actual ‘représentation of: the 
flames flashing wp and subsiding at intervals, 
sb! as to produce’extraordinary effects upon the 
varodnatale: buildings and country. Thisisa 
great treat for thejuveniles ; but thé best of 
all: chese pieces is, ‘that they convey to the mind 
correct notions of different ‘people, and the 
aspéct of the lands in which they live. 

Collection of Works of Art. This:is a nu. 
merous, rich, and very superior ‘collection of 
productions in’-various classes of art; princi- 
pally ‘fine Italian carvings in ivory, such as 
chalices, cups, &c. by Gellini and others; 
enamels, French silver cliasings of the time of 
Louis XIV., and-also some of German work- 
manship; woodcarvings by Albert Durer, and, 
in ‘short, a multitude of articles:of choice'virtu ; 
sich as-we have never béfore seen in the’ pos. 
session’ of any: private individdal, We shall 
probably enter more into the merits of the most 

it ‘objects here offered 46 public in- 
3 busin the ‘meanwhile must notice a 
superb:cup, and Susanah’ and the Elders, by 
Cellini; a wreath of Cupids ‘onthe former is 
surpassingly free and bold ;. and the expression 
and execution of the latter beyond belief, until 
seen, in this material, A wood (pear-tree) 
carving of birds is so charmingly done, that 
every feather is nature, and the creatures alive 
and in actions A remarkable crucifix, where 
the means of the miracle of dropping blood is 
exhibited ;—but there are several hundred sub- 
jects, which would require a long time to exa- 
mine, anda long paper to describe. Therefore 
we shall only add, ‘¢ Goto this collection. 

In a third apartment our old friends the 
Fleas are‘ as laborious and lively as ever, man- 
ning their navy, horsing their carriages, fight- 
ing like troopers, and performing all those 
exploits which. belong to the march of intellect 
and improvement in these well-educated ani- 
mals, : The whole family appear to be in good 
health, and unaffected by their daily exertions 
to.entertain the:eurious visitor. 

PANORAMA OF MILAN. 

Mr. Burrorp, indefatigable in provilias 
novelty as well as interest in these attractive 
exhibitions, has this vie opened a re these 
view of the city of Milan. It is one of thes 
upon a smaller scale than some others to yom 
we have of lnte been accustomed, anid is sketch 
in an extrémely Manner, 80 as to 
& very acc 
this celebrated place. Th 
and the mountains have a fine t 
in parts, we think, the, paintio, 
‘rather too Closely to the eye. 

MODEL OF THE THEATRE FRAN @AIS 





Amone the other sights of the day, we have 
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this model in Leicester Square, which 

those whe.take 

ngand machinery. 

The first tt of chien said t to be the largest 
theatre in , 18 is Depron the pit and dress 
circle: thi "some excellent contrivances 
about the “an which might be copied with 
advantage: the stageis one movable combina- 
tion of traps and. slides, and the depth below 
capable of working any apparatus.’ Altogether, 
the model gives a curious idea of stage-manage- 
ment, as yom as of the general ‘appearance of 

the house, 


MUSIC. 

MR. BOCHSA'S CONCERT, |... 

Ow Wednesday inlast week Mr. Bochsa’s con. 

cert assembled a host of professional talent and | Spectacl 

a owded auditory at» the: King’s Comears | fit 

The entertainments were of the high- 

est order ;. and/ to :partienlarise, ithe! various 

pieces which | were listened .to with: delight, | 8" 

would be simply to reprint the! whole: bill: of 

fare. Paisiello’s + Ab! maiden fair,” « duet, 
by Mrs.: Bishop and Braham, was 

executed... A grand scéna from Le Concert a 





la Cour (new to us), by Cinti, was most pleas- pai 


ing; and the same accom “songstress was 
more than most in ‘¢ Sull’ aria,”’ with the no 
less accomplished. Meric. Native talent fol- 
lowed,-and finely competed with this beautiful 
duet’; for Phillips sang @ new air, “ The best 
of all good company,” in a spirited ‘style, and 
accompanied :(as its title deserved) im an admi- 
table :manner, | ** Gentle airs,” by - Braham, 
with Lindley on the violoncello, was another 
striking treat; and also or “Ab 

ir?’ by Mrs. ‘Bishop,, wi ori’s violin 
‘ui ane German: seena from;the /rei- 
schiitss, by Meric. We shall only add, that Tosi, 
in “ Come innocente,” displayed fine taste and 
feeling ; and that Bochsa himself, on the harp, 
by his masterly -touch and: brilliant effects, 
made the whole -coneert ans in Geiplata ke 
enjoyed, but not to be reperted. 


— 





DRAMA. 
KING'S THEATRE- 
Ow Saturday we had-La Cenerentola, and with 





it another proof of the good faith and strenuous My ra 


exertion of Mr. Mason in redeeming his open- 
ing pledges to the public. - The upper parts of 
the opera were delightfully cast. M. Tambu- 
tini made his début in Dandini, and was emi- 
nently successful. His voice is a rich baritone, 
extending nearly, if not quite, ‘two octaves. 
He walks the ‘stage capitally, and otherwise 
shewed himself to be a-very good actor ; though 
we have understood that the serious is more his 
manne = 
had already combined a greater 

myo talent than hee often: been: seen in 
theatre. But we bad .also.our old and 

sweet favourite, Donzelli, whom even @ seyere 


on this occasion, Ny not pha ig oe 


ree our ear, 


Thea Cinti gies) Kindo warbling ik 
ts bet 
ra ie ha tea nabs Ry had 


cient power for her task ; ‘ther 
rere oun 


ith 
a ba sage nage td a 


otes of 
me oath: maida A crowded and very 
os ue house, from upper box to pit, and 


we rejoice to 
for bis i “en arl — an the manager 


er, he is‘a welcome addition to | Bunn. 


VT GIRARD RY LANE-SK Ys Pe 

Tuts theatre closed its lamentable season last 
Friday with the emg of Mr. Bucke, whose 
tn ted bak of po and activity well entitled him 
to the test of popularity—a bum The loss 
is estimated ‘at more 12; 0002, ¥ We'scarcely 
remember such a succession of failures as the 
bills of this theatre for ag past season furnish 
us ‘with’ ‘a list of.“The Olympic’ triumphed 
over ‘this ‘unfortutiatée ‘establishment in ‘the 
rival’ versions of ‘Dominique and the Philire ; 

the Adelphi out-devfled its Demon ; the Easter- 
piece” at Coven rae as is running at the 
moment we’ and thé arate 


whith “the ‘Driry ovly ced eat 


Sa aLue bie period. ‘The 


moat br enone oat 
" le 
‘the’ Seif rin Pe 


Net ty pei 
phon Were over lan: 
guished for fou wits, oe the i tae 
hi pe = ict ‘twas snditet) put 
out of ‘the bill ‘he Wight; to make toorh 
for’ the ‘Merchini of Loudon’, which lived nine : 
out'of fourteen productions, independent of the 
intomime, bit two have ‘survived—the Bride 
of Eudgate and’ the Réent/Day; and the latter 
is thé only ore that has brought a shilling to 
the treasury. ‘Yet the bills have been alter- 
nately black and scarlet with the exertions of 
puffery : all the stale; ungrammatical common- 
ry of theatrical parlance have been pressed 
nto the printer’s ‘service, and ‘ fashionable, 
crowded, ‘aiid bveeflowing house” hkve Highly 
spptaredinchdallyadvertiements only ‘Cui 
bono? we put the question to the puffers them- 
aévads. Pte ‘th benefited by it regen H 
T6 cty * < gtale fish” * would be an act of fo 
one expects them to commit’; but surély 0 
ailvertise that it is, beyond all comparison, the 
best arid freshest that ever came out of the sea, 
is’ a‘ gtossaind inexcusable fraud upon’ the 
pati eric carinot be commented ie 
ethigbied ‘too severely. Ih these days of re- 
— let us hope that they will reform this alto- 
gether: let them try to deserve, if they cannot 
command success, and let all puffs, as well as 
orders, be in future sispended, “ those of the 
public press (if they please) excepted.” We 
t to’ perceive, by the last speech and con- 
fession of Mr. Wallack, that he does not in- 
tend to retarn next season : his loss will be 
severely felt. Liston and Dowton left Drury 
last season, ‘Madame Vestris and Jones the 
season before; now Wallack is gone. | No 
wonder the drarha declines, when its best sup- 
porters one by one drop away. The list of the 
piéces' produced is as follows :— 

Oct. 8. Domini sane Drama, 2 acts: ikaatex and Hoole. 
Oct. 17. ’Hyder’Ali, or the Lions of Mysore, opancey 
Dec’ he: ae of oe tama, ® pin Jerrold. 
Kenge wo bnids and uate Commons, Comedy, 5 neem. 

Dec, 26, Harlequin and Little Thumb, Christmas Pan- 

aa My own Lover, ‘Musical Drama, 3 acts: Rod- 

J -Day, 

"Us@. . The The Root Day. Drains, gas!  Serrola. 

Feb, 20; ‘The banded in. 3 ae 1 Beaaly and 


» Mills, 
patel 90. The Atéjnitiet, Oper, 3 acts’: Baily and 


© Abal Si "The Magic Cer, Easter pege; Reyoclds and 


ap “The Meréhant of London, Piay,’5 acts: Searle. 
& The, Tyrolese, Peasant, Opera, Sects: H. Payne. 


STRAND THEATRE, 
We hardly know of what changes of season, 
now-0’-days, consist; but. on Tuesday we had 
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our regular.deputation at the Strand Theatre, 

to report, to.us-the commencement of the re- 
formed era, the old government having ceased 
the night before. Mr. Rayner had bid farewell, 
and Mrs. Waylett succeeded. Our account is 
favourable; the amusements were amusing, 
and the manageress deserving of all applause. 
The only complaint we heard was, that on this 
particular, and particularly wet, evening, it so 
happened that the reign of Rainer was. not 
over; and from some flaws in the roof, it 
would have been well if Teddy the Tiler had 
been performed @ priori. 


UNREHEARSED STAGE EFFECTS. 


Coburg, May 23.—Extreme sang froid was 
the pervading characteristic of the Spanish per- 
formance. A child that should have been dis- 
covered sleeping on a bank, walked on, adjusted 
itself, and. then rolled about ad fib., till a don 
entered with the utmost coolness, and pomelled, 
nay almost kneaded, the naughty child into 
the'desiréd position. The heroine having duly 
died ‘6utside the curtain, curled herself up, on 
its descent, like’a' touched caterpillar, and then 
quietly walked’ off the stage. A gentleman 
then came on to deliver a recitation, which he 
ended by stabbing himself and dying, as per 
example, out of bounds. On seeing the de- 
scending baize, he scampered up and rushed off 
with a terror truly ludicrous. His consterna~ 
tion, however, was nought to that of the whole 
corps, when, having first quietly suffered a large 
flag to hang against the gas-lights at the wing 
till it was in flames, they gave themselves up 
to the very extravagance of fear, and gesti- 
culated with a despair that was particularly 
amusing to a Coburg audience. The enter- 
tainments were.to conclude with an English 
piece; for which, an overture having been 
played, the house waited till their patience 
was exhausted. At last, one of the actors came 
forward and announced that the delay was 
owing to the non-aiyjival of Mr. Searle. A man 
in the pit, with the laudable ambition of using 
a fine word, called out, ,** It ’s wnexcusable !” 
and the apologist having retired, another dreary 
pause ensued.. What was to be done? — ano- 
ther overture!! ’T'was achieved, and lo! 
another yet gloomier pause. What new device 
to while away the time ? — why, yet another 
overture!!! | The third overture being finish- 
ed, the play began, and I trembled for the 
reception of the author of Zhe Merchant of 

lon... He contrived, however (thanks to 
the nature of his part!), to slip in in such a 
manner that no one could say how or when he 
first appeared or spoke; and he would have 
escaped altogether, but, on one of the charac- 
ters addressing him, in the course of the piece, 
with, **O, there you are !—we all thought you 
were lost !”” a universal peal of laughter ensued, 
and so ended the affair good-humouredly. 

Covent Garden, May 24.—I could always 
furnish you with as many absurd anecdotes as 
there are introduced songs on benefit nights. 
The following on! the above night struck me as 

whimsical. Braham, as Truemore, 

the'Lord of the Manor, came in eager search 

of his lady-love ; but on her entering from the 

te side, he, ‘merging all other considera- 

ns in a wish to introduce a song, dismissed 

the object of his search with, ‘‘ Dear charmer ! 
Pl meet you on this spot p resently. 

:Haymarket,'"May'25.— The French folks 
never clear the stage, which, therefore, by the 
end of the third piece, is generally adorned with 
an accumulated and varied litter. The wrecks 
of Un Jour aprés les Noces, broken band-boxes, 
torn gowns, &c. are always left outside the 
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curtain; and on this night there was a most 
heterogeneous mélée of bouqnets, guns, mugs, 
bran (coolly sifted by an actor through a sieve, 
on the stage), loaves and broken victuals, &c. 
&c. A cocked hat was a long time one of the 
items ; but it was eventually kicked by Madame 
Albert fairly into the stage-box, saluting the 
alarmed occupant thereof on his nose ! 

Coburg, May 28.— Byron, in @ note to 
English Bards, laughs at the concealing of 
Tekeli in a tub. How would he have laughed 
to have seen, on this occasion, the eart!: open 
beneath him when the tub was about to be 
placed as an extinguisher over him, and the 
hero mysteriously, but complacently, vanishing 
through the ground. The y of soldiers 
who arrive to search the millers suspected of 
concealing Tekeli, were sad bare-faced traitors 
to their commander ; for they actually dis- 
guised themselves as the miller’s men, and 
so aided their intended victim’s escape in 
a sack. The whole of them afterwards 
enlisted as Tekel’s soldiers, and in such 
haste that their military trousers were still 
covered with the flour wherewith they had 
deceived the eyes of their own commander 
better than those of the audience. Alonzo, 
in Alonzo the Brave, owing to some odd re- 
versing of the scenes, re-appeared, and went 
through two scenes, after having fairly been 
carried down a trap-door au diable. Imagine 
the consequent obscure conclusion of the piece. 
Great mirth was excited by the scampering on 
of a dilatory corpse, that should have formed 
one of a motionless group on the opening of a 
scene. 








VARIETIES. 

A White Donkey. In the village of Hamp- 
ton Wick a poor man is essed of a young 
female donkey, perfectly white, without spot or 
shade of any kind; it is a lively sportive ani- 
mal, now about six weeks ald. The only pecu- 
liarity observable in its formation is a remark- 
ably small and narrow mouth, more like the 
mouth of the sheep than the ass; its: coat, 
of which much care is of course taken, is full 
and soft. ‘The Queen sent for it to Windsor, 
and was much pleased with the little creature. 
It is likely to prove a valuable acquisition to its 
poor master, who, in addition to the donkey, 
is blessed with a wife and sine small children ! 

Tapir.— A parti fine specimen of the 
auge elephantlike animal of our hemisphere, 
called the danta or tapir, is about to be em- 
barked at this port in the brig Mercer, as a 
present from Sir Robert Ker Porter to the Zoo- 
logical Society of London. The Conquista- 
dores of the days of Columbus named it “ the 
— beast !”” in comparison —_ nye others, 

ally strange, to be met this then 
weed ef new wonders. From its and 
sagacity, it is very difficult to be taken alive in 
its wild state, when it has attained any consider- 
able size; and when caught young, it is no less 
difficult to rear. Hence, as this one is arrived 
at maturity, and been three years in a tamed 
state with Sir R. K. Porter, it is the more 
desirable it showld reach its destination in 
safety. It was brought a wild creature to Sir 
Robert from the side of the country; 
having been fifteen nights in slow march, (for 
it rested during the days,) under a careful 
escort, over the stupendous mountains which 
lie between its native plains near Calaboda, and 
the city of Caracas. It is now quite docile, and 
& great pet with us all; we therefore hope you, 
on your side the Aflantie, will use it with 
the kindness you usually pay to an amiable 





stranger. Sir Robert accompanies his favourite 
tapir with two other rare animals of the fox 
and peccary kinds, and means to follow them 
with some other presents, zoological and bota- 
nical, likely to prove interesting, or in future 
useful, to his country.”—F'rom a Correspond- 
ent at La Guisa in South America. 

Sir Walter Scott, the newspapers say, has 
left Rome for Florence, on his return home- 
ward. 

Sir James Mackintosh.—We mention the 
death of this distinguished individual, which 
took place in Langham Place on Wednesday, 
with feelings of deep regret. In mind and ac- 
quirements he was one of the great. lights of 
our time; a statesman, a legislator, a scholar, 
and a gentleman. Of his public and literary 
career we will not attempt such a sketch as 


could be produced within the period now at |K 


our command—indeed, the leading events in 
both are familiar to the public; but content 
ourselves with saying, that in social life he 
was, perhaps, more unequalled for the won- 
derful stores of his memory, his most exten- 
sive reading, and the quickness and abund- 
ance with which he brought these endowments 
to illustrate almost every topic of taste, interest, 
literature, and philosophical inquiry. He was 
a most delightful and instructive companion. 

Sir William Grant, another man of extraor- 
dinary talent, has been taken from us. Learned, 
profound, clear-sighted, and eloquent, he was 
one of the greatest civilians that ever adorned 
the judicature of our country; and so long as 
civilised nations need the direction of just prin- 
ciples in their mutual relations, so long will 
his name be venerated. 

More London Archives.—A correspondent 
of the Globe, referring to Mr. Elmes’s dis- 
covery in St. Bride’s church, states that Mr, 
George Warriner has made a similar discovery 
at St. Michael’s, Cornhill, only from an earlier 
period, viz. 1420, and replete with curious in. 
formation, both regarding the _ manners 
of the citizens, and their public proceedings, 
shows, &c. &c. 

Russian Literature.—1. Short memoirs of 
Admiral von Schischkow, written while he was 
in attendance on the Emperor Alexander, in 
1812 and the following year. This work is in 
the Russian language, and is spoken of in the 
journals as extremely interesting, and written 
with great impartiality ; giving a very lively 
picture of the important events and extraordi- 
nary scenes of that ever-memorable period.—2. 
Memoirs of the years 1814 and 1815, by Major- 
general Alexander Michaelowski Danilewski, 
aide-de-camp to his Majesty the Emperor 
Alexander. 1 vol. 8vo. (in the Russian lan- 
guage.) This work, of which two volumes have 

ina short time, does not pretend 
—_ a complete account of the events of those 

o years. ‘I have related,” says the author, 
‘only those things of which I was an eye-wit- 
ness, or which, for some particular reason, im- 


pressed themselves on my memory. I had no} ;, 


time to write till last year, when a wound which 
I received at the battle of Grochow, obliged me 
to keep my room for a couple of months. I 
have annexed many official documents hitherto 
unpublished, such as the intercepted. letter of 
Napoleon to the empress his consort, which led 
to the movement of the combined armies against 
Paris in 1814, and the plan of operations which 
the emperor drew up with his own hand at 
Heidelberg, in 1815. This plan, which affords 
a striking proof of the judicious military plans 
of the Emperor Alexander, is an important 
monument of those times.”” The table of con- 





tents, 2s given in the Russian journals, exhibits| 26 Mm 


lay, i 





esting to humanity, and especially for the pre. 
sent generation. The work itself is in Russ: 
the documents in the appendix, except two or 
three, in French, Among these documents, 
thirty-one in number, we observe Napoleon’s 
letter to Maria Louisa; letter from the Emperor 
to the Emperor of Austria; plan of operations 
drawn up by his Majesty ; letter from his Ma. 
jesty to the Duke of Wellington; letter from 
Louis Buonaparte to the Emperor Alexander, 


Se ns cee ee ee 
LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. XXII. June 2d, 1832.) 
Mr. Schloss, of whose anatomical works and other pub- 
lications in lithography we have had occasion to speak 
very highly, armounces Illustrations of the Surry Zoolo- 
Gardens, under the patronage of the Duke 
he animals are to be drawn on stone by Mr. W. H. 


earney. 
aye ya ———— bape and —_— oe to the lite- 
Tary world, is tii t volume of a 
work entitled the Statis' of Frente: and we could 
name no writer so competent to the task, if long residence 
in the country, laberious » access to the best au- 
thorities, individual ability, can fit a man for exe. 
cuting it satisfactorily. 
-e-Islam, or the Customs df the Moosulmans of 

India; by Jaffur Shurreef, of the Decca, translated by 
Dr. Herklots, Madras Establishment. 

The Private Correspondence of a Woman of Fashion. 

The Third Volume of the La = Translation of the 
Memoirs of Madame Junot (the Duchess of Abrantes). 


Seats LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
3 Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. XXXI. (Switzer- 
land, in 1 vol.), f oe cloth.—Britton’s Descipte 
Sketches of Tum! Wells, &c., with Fourteen Prints 
of Maps, Views, &c., 8vo. 53-3 al 8vo. 8s.—Williams 
on Executors, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 2/. 10s. bds.—Edgeworth’s 
Novels and Tales, No. II. (Moral Tales, Vol. I.), fep. 5s. 
cloth.—The H ife, 18mo. 2. bds.; 2s. 6d. 
roan. — Gallery of the Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours, No. III., Prints 10s. 6d.; Proofs, colombier 4to., 
18s.; India Proofs, 21s.; before letters, 1/. 11s. 6d.—Mit- 
ford’s Lights and Shadows of American Life, 3 vols. post 
8vo. Wt. lls. 6d.—The Village Poor-House, by a Country 
Curate, fcp. 2s. 6d. bds.—Questions concerning Parlia- 
mentary Jurisdiction, by M. de Peyronnet, fcp. 3s. 6d. 
and Pizarro, by Mrs. H . >. 
78. bds.—Idlande and other Poems, 8vo. 5s. 6d. bds.— 
— a Poem, by Robert Montgomery, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
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May. ’o a 
Thursday-- 24 | From 45 to 71. | 30°23 to 30:20 
Friday -+-- 25 coos 45. ++ 71. | S016 «+ 3007 
Saturday -- 26 46. -- 70. | 30°07 ++ 200 
Sunday---+- 27 cose BQ ++ 67. 29:96 ++ 29°84 
Monday «+ WB woes 4 ++ 72 29 ++ 2987 
Tuesday -- 29 core 40. ++ 69. oe Seats, 
Wednesday 30 4. ++ Gh eo 

Prevailing wind S.W. 
The 29th and 30th cloudy, with rain at times; other- 


wise generally clear, 
Raf falen, +225 of an inch. 


monton. 
Latitude----,- 51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude-.-- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 
= ae 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. vs 
There is much and merit in B's lines; but how 
came te 10 Gah that ho aghyac Boel on its own flame? 
« My bosom’s grief, 
Which sphynx-like lives on its own flame- 
We fancied that it was the phoenix which expired in its 
flame, and rose a new bird from the ashes. 
We must decline M. K.’s poetical contributions. 
Burke's :—To the Editor, &¢. 
Sir,—In the aeandies which you have made upon 
e new edition of my Peerage and etage, yOu = 
fallen into a mistake as to the nature of the work, whic 
I shall take the liberty of rectifying. The book is not, 
nor has it ever been, confined to the mere detail of names 
When I first contemplated eriting pce sui 
that my work should be one that 
read, as well as to—accurate by all 
3 fine, a B hical as well as 
Genealogical Dictionary. I have avoided, I trust, by my 
impartiality, rend it an arena for political d rf 
but I should feel that I had ill diseharged my duty 
over a name like that of Brougham by may 
stating, that the individual who had ennobled it was er 
upon such a day, and that he had entered into the holy 
bands of wedlock upon such another. iam. 
thus disposed of what I have deemed a , 
upon your part, allow me to express my Des 
thanks for the general tenour of your remarks, /a™, 
sir, your very obedient servant, 


Cu4Anrues H. ADAMS 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
Under the mgr apie ee the Diffusion 


To be continued Monthly, 
Grog of PORTRAITS, No. I. 


Perhaps no species of eee has a more Sane | 





fine pag 4 “The anus tae of ie Society. for the Diffusion of | —O: 





Useful Knowledge, as acting 
—- within § pee scope of teaies powers in publishing a Gallery s 
of Portraits. They begin with Portraits, because the authentic 
likenesses of great men are equa ly interesting to the lever of art, 
the general reader, and even to these who have but a limited 
acquaintance with past events or personages, but who may pro- 
baby b be ea to read by the sight of the t. For such, | 
and to the memory of others, a short Memoir will be 
given with each Portrait. 

The Gallery of Portraits to be publish oe Se 
although similar in form, and not inferior in execution, to one 

two Series of Portraits now publishing, will be in a great degree | 
different from any other in the on of those illustrious per- 
—— likenesses it is thought desirable to make familiar | 


"The Committee have to led 
many distingué personages and Pantie bh Tedioe! ba a 
their plan, by Lng ag copies to be made, for engraving, from 
pee pictures in their possession. Artists ability have | 
already finished many copies from the Collections of His Majesty, | 
of the King of the French, of the Royal Society, of the French 
Institute, of the Duke of Devonshire, the Duke of Mariborough, | 
Lord Egremont, Lord Holland, and Lord Dover. The execution 
of the merrings from many of these pictures has been confided | 

to some of the most eminent avers of the day. 

Each Number per consist of Three Portraits, vith accompany- 
ing Biographical Memoirs, occupying, upon an average, T wenty- | 
four pages of Letter-press. The size of the Work will be super- | 

royal octavo, corres) ing with the small-paper oy ed of | 
Lodge's Portraits, e nee of each Number will be 
Crown. No lar; ce . 
London aden: Charles * Knight, 13, Pall Mall East. 














ERMAN SPA, BRIGHTON PARK.— Ir 
‘am Sieem is now open for the Season, till 

November. Me ineral Waters, Carlsbad and Ems; Cold 
Mineral Waters, Spa, Pyrmont, Eger, Marienbad, Seltzer, &c. 

The efficacy of the Mineral Waters of this Establishment, in 
many obstinate Chronic Diseases, has pene fully established, 
under the observ of several eminent P' ians; and their 
beneficial influence in divesting also the Cholera of its fatal con- 
meee was amply proved at Moscow, during the late epi- 

mic. 

London Agents for the sale of the Bottled Waters—Mesrs. J. 
and G. Waugh, sag to their Majesties, 177, Regent Street; 
and T. Lucas, C’ » Cheapside, of whom the Prossectus 
may be had, gratis. 








Jast published, price 
ONGMAN, REES,. ORME, BROWN, 
GREEN, and LONGMAN'S CATALOGUE of SECIND- 
HAND BOOKS, for 1882, comprising a Collection of usefy! and 
scarce Works, in various Languages, and in every Bragch 


iterature. 
39, Paternoster Row. 








are eng et a DAY. 
e 6s. No. X 
Te QUARTERLY. JOURNAL of 
AGRICULTURE, and of the Prize Essays and Trans- | 
actions of the Highland Society of Scotland. 
I. The Quarterly Siileans son ro Babe Agricul 
. foi Agric: —I, t 
Tal State of Irelam, by Mr. 4 ‘iL roving Cot ~ 
Gardening in Scotland, by Mr. J. S. oot I 
Laying-out and Improving of Country Residences, by Mr. Mai a, 
~IV. The Larch and the 8; V. Notes made during a Visit | 
to the United vee — da in 1831, vino Fergusson of | 
ri 


Woodhill—VL. On Txussing w, 
Wales—VIII. ox the be mall PI pugh—-1%. On | 
Set ‘dder of the a se J Mr. Edin- | 

—X. On the Washing and Sb ng of Xi. Emi- 
er to British Mneries — XII. Misceflaneous Notices — 

III. Quarterly Agricultural Report—XIV, Tables of the Prices | 
ne Grain, Seeds, Batcher-Meat, and Wool; and of the Monthly | 
ee of Foreign Corn, and of the Revenue—XV. ForeignCern 








Il, The Prize Besays and Transactions of the Hi Society | 
 Scotland.—I, Account of the Carse ot Gowrie, by Mr. Mr. Archi- 
bald Gorrie, Annat Garden, Pesthshire— the Culture 

the Potato, by Sir George S. Mackénzie wtoun Bart.—III. Re- | 
marks on the Culture and Utility of several Kinds of Home- 
— Timber, by Mr. R. M IV. on the Manner 
- which Two Pietds at Invermay were laid n to Permanent | 
port of Experiments on F Stock, b ere qo 
1 xpe . r. A. How 

Despont Sawing’ Machines for Felling Timber, laid 


P: the ition for Premiums in 1891. 
tinted for hone Biacl wood, Edinburgh ; T. Cadell, 
London ; W. Carry, Jun. and Co. Dublin. 





Burlington Street. 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


The June ame of this Journal c 
ontaing, among many | 
e Late Politi- 


‘la Chinese T 


| ogy, 
| with Plates, from Cingal 


of | yee ag yo ang oudenitep 


TH, 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


rPHE 6 E BRITISH MAGAZINE of Religious 


Parochial History, Docu- 





—_ “= ecting the State of the Poor, Progress of Education, 
&e. V. for ae 
Grininal P; . On th Estes = of Dissent—2. Biogra- 


phys ; Memoir of William Hales, D . Irish Tithes, and the 
andid Statements of the Roman Catholn ics—4. Hodnet Church, 
Shropshire, (the late ae See 's Hector) with an Engrav- 
ing—Notices of the Olden Poetry—C. 
ence: Letter from Dr. Burton, Regius Ly eves 4 Divinity at 
Oxford—On Pturalities—Letter from 
| or Tripartite Divisions of Tithes—On the ‘Burial Service 
m the E of the Established Church—John the Bap- 
tist, &c.—Reviews: *‘ Scenes in our Parish” —** Tennemann’s 
Manual of the History of Philosophy ”—* St. John in Patmos ”— 
** Gospel Miracles oe The Immortality of the Soul” —“ The 
Pleasures of — The Christian’s Family Library ”"— 
** Records of a Good Man's Life,” &c. &e— » of Religious 
and and S Plans for the Ameliora: 
tion of the Condition of the Poor—Eccl 1 Trial: s—Import- 
— Church Documents ; Irish Unions—Letter _ N. Cc.” on Pa- 
ochial Taxes, &c.—Pt 1 
Intelligence—Uniterstty News—Events of the ‘ote &c. &c. 
urrill, 250, Regent Street, London; Parker, Oxford; 
Grant, Cambridge; Stillies, Brothers, Edinburgh ; ; MS Phan, 
“tnd Bwimen Wakeman, Dublin. Ts received by all Booksellers 














Portr rtrait of Louis ‘Eustache U Tde. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for June, 
‘ice 28. 6d. 

Contents.—On the Present Condition of Public Affairs—The 
American siaroyeai pers at of Classicality, No. 3—The School- 
| master’s E. gate—Tour ofa German Prince, Vols. 
3 and 4—The po of Cc bury’s Bill on P 

of Modern G N on the 


Discoveries of the logi 
Road, No. IV.; Saturda: the Doctrine of Free Trade—Lays 
of the Twaddle School, AIT; A Classic Chant between Fran- 
cis Leveson Gower ana ‘Alaric ‘Attila W 
Characters, No. XXV.; e 
Account of Coleridge's. Philosophy; “ Aids to Reflect: '—On 
the Domestic Manners of the British. By Col. Richesa’ i. Mia. 
ory, of Cedar Swamp. In Letters. The First from Greenock, 
the Second from P. sley—On Political Parties, No. I1.—A Cool 
Dialogue on Passing Events, between Oliver Yorke and hisChum 
—A Growl at the Lords. By Sir a n O'Doherty, Bart. 
James Fraser, 215, it Street, ndon; John Anderson, 
jun. Edinburgh; W. R. M‘Phun, Glasgow ; and Grant and Bol- 
ton, Dublin. 











ORKS p published by the “ORIEN TAL 
TRANSLATION FUN 
Sold by J. Murray, Albemarle Street; and Parbury and Allen, 
Leadenhall Street. The Works may also be had at the House of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, No. 14, Grafton Street, Bond Street. 

1. The Travels of Ibn Batuta: translated 
from the Arabic, and illustrated with copious Notes, by the Rev. 
Professor Lee. Ibn Batuta spent above twenty yearsin travelling, 
in the Fourteenth Century. 4to. 1/. 

3. Memoirs of the Emperor Jahangueir, 

Himself, and translated from a Persian Manuscript, 
by Major avid Price. 4to. 12s. 

3. The Travels of Macarius, Patriarch of 
Antioch, written by his attendant Archdeacon, Paul of Aleppo, 
in Arabic. Part I. Translated by F.C, Belfour, A.M. 4to. 10s 

4. The Travels of Macarius, Part II. 4to. 10s. 


5. History of the Afghans, translated from 
the Persian of Neamet Ullah, by Professor Dorn. Part I. 4to. Ms. 

6. Han Koong Tsew, or the Sorrows of Han; 
ly: translated from the Original, with Notes, 
ty a a of the Chinese Text, by John Francis Davis, 

Ss. . 

4 The "Fortunate Union, a Romance, trans- 
lated from the Chinese Original, with Notes and Ilastrations: 
to which is added, a Chinese Tragedy. By John Francis Davis, 
F.R.S. 2 vols. 8¥0. 16s. 

8. } Ler _Nattannawe, and Kolan Nattan- 
nawa; C Poems, 
Demonol and of the Characters in a Masquerade: illustrated 
ese designs. By “Jebn Callaway. 8yvo. 


|. boards. 
9. The Adventures of Hatim Tai, a Romance. | 


translated from the Persian by Duncan Forbes, A.M. 4to. 16s. 
10. The Life of Sheikh Moh: 
,Hazin, writt ex by Himse and transbated from the Persi 
with Notes and PB erp by B.C. Belfour, A.M. Svo. és. 


ll. The Life of Sheikh Mohammed Al 
Hazin; the Persian Text: edited from two Persian MSS. by 


Family, written 


Original by W. Marsden, 


13. History of the War in Bosnia, during 
Se —— 1737, 8, and 9, translated from the Turkish by C. Fraser. 
VO. 48. 
14. Autobiographical Memoirs of the Moghul 
pon ays BS “by abd. ‘Talib in Hee ot = Bryn ° 


| F. C. Belfour, A.M. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


12. Memoirs of a Mala: 


15. The History of Vartan and of the Battle 
_—_ eg translated from the Armenian by C. F. Neu- | 
16. The Life of Hafiz ul Mulk, Hafiz Reh- 

| mut Khan, written by biofons Nuwab Must’ujab Khan Buhadur. 
“anges ae S ‘am the Persiam by Charles Elliott, 


17. Miscellaneous Translations from Oriental 





ward to Secrecy of Debate -Vernact ae eratareReewnt 





Garrick—The Suicide of St. Yaen, aaee 
e 
The Coure of Beyptr «Steven r Anecdotage —-Schiller’s 


—, ar ey of Man, a , Poom—Baonauly Commentary 


&c. he. de 
by Colburn and Housley, New Burlington Street. 





Val. I. 8vo. Ss. — 
Conten 


- Notes of a Journey inte the Tatertor of Mortars Africa, by 
wal t Tos uddim Al Agh ransiated fi 
Il. Extracts from 


waati. T rem the Arabie by 
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IIE. The Last pers of Krishna and the Sons of Pandu, from 
the concluding Section of the Maha-bharat. Translated from 
the Persian Version by 7M. David Price. 

IV. The Vedala Cadai, being the oo Version of a Collec- 
tion of Ancient Tales in the it Language. Transisced by 
B. G. Babin 


v. ‘ndian Cockers, ay pact practised by the Natives of the East. 
18. The Algebra of Mohammed Ben Musa; 


Arabic and English. (This is the 1 system of Algebra ex- 
tant in Arabic.) Edited and translated by Frederic Rosen. 8vo. 


8s. boards. 

19. The History of the Morkine Wars of 
the Turks, translated from the Turkish by James Mitchell. 
Part I. 4to. 7s. 

20. Translations from the Chinese and Ar. 
menian, by Charles F. Hesmese. 0 8vo. 12s. boards. 


I. History of the Pirates who infested the China Sea from 
1807 to 1810. Translated from the Chinese, with Notes end Illus- 
trations. 





Il. The Catechism of the Sh e Laws and Regula- 
tions of the aeer eet of Buddha, in vise: Translated from 
Chinese, with Notes and Illustrations. 


IIL. Vahrare’ 's * Chronicle of the Armenian Kingdom in Cilicia 
during the time atthe Crusades. T om the Armenian, 
with Notes and I tions. 

The onene are nearly ready for publication :— 
The Shth Némeh, translated by James At- 
kinson, a. & ® celebrated P ‘etsian ya | comprises the His- 
— Perdia, from tes soe end desorption ae replete 


nt manners. 
“The Siyar 





of ancie 
ul Mutakherin of Mir Gholam 
Hussein Khan, translated by Lieut.-Col. John Briggs. A valuable 
Persian work, any the oan rv Hindustan from the 
time of the Emperor A to th ion of War- 
ren Hastings in Bengal, 
The Tahkik “1 Iréb, and Takwim al Buldén; 
Yad to hical Works Sadik Isfahdni. Translated by J. c. 
ear Persian M88. in the Collection of Sir William 
| hn the Ed ‘ Se 
The H cei ‘lan ki; ou, I’ Histoire du Cercle de 
Craie. Translated by M. Stanislas Julien. An interesting 
Chinese were Se founded upon a story similar to that of the judg- 





ment of 
The Raghu-Vansa, translated by Dr. Stenz- 
ler. ea a ly celebrated Epic Poem by Kalidasa: it will be ac- 


com by the Sanscrit Text. 

he Annals of Naima, translated by Charles 
Fraser. This Turkish History comprises the iod between 
1622 and 1692, and contains accounts of the Turkish invasion of 
Germany, the sieges of Buda, Vienna, 

he Memoirs of the Emperor Humayin, 
translated from the Persian by Major Charles Stewart. 





Mrs: Child's Frugal Housewife. 
Price 2s. in boards, or 2s. 6d. bound, with an Allowance to the 
Nobility and Gentry who are desirous of distributing the Book 


reué FI poor urs, " 
[2 FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE, dedicated 
to those who are not ashamed of Economy. 
By Mrs. rz 
Author of the “ Mother's Book,” “ Little Girl's Book,” &c. 

« Economy is the poor man’s Leounnd—alinotiaance the rich 
man’s ruin.” 

The eighth edition, newly arran; by the author, to which ~4 
now added, Hints to Persons ate Fortune, &c. Th 
little work is reprinted and published at the tion of a highly 
a? e Society for the ion of Useful 


now 
London: Printed for Thomas Togs, Cheapside; N. Hailes, 
Piccadilly; Bowdery and Kirby, O: a —e BR. Griffin and 
Co. Glasgow 5 and W. F. Wakanam, Dui 
Meadon's rench \ Pronowncing. Dictiona: 
Beautifully pri or 78. Gd. bound, anew 
RENCH “end id ENGLISH PRONOUN. 
CING DICTIONARY, on the Basis of Nu . In Two 
Parts—1. Prench and lish; &% E rench; with 
| the New Words in ra <> Principles of Freuch Pronuncia- 


tion, and an 
ut C. :. MEADOWS, M.A. 
the University of Paris. 
| « Mr. Meadows’s pany be him infinite credit, and is 


an honeur to Glasgow and ; University. Simple and able in 
| every soapette the student of the French cannot consult 





@ better orac 
Gi we: Printed at Press, for 
ea et givens Bo Glesgow ona WE 
Wakeman, Dublin. 





HE MONTHLY MAGAZINE for June 
contains— 

Stanzas, by James 8 . 

Painters—IV. Translated Mottos—V. Scenes in the Irish Islands 


an 
Noon—XI. Medicine as 
are the Devil !—XI1II. ‘Notes on A 





the 
Natural Depreciation sh ch Neti ny Pyrology— 
turned in’ | XVI. Cuvier and his Cabinet Vi. » by the Au- 
~~ by Major Charles Stewart. With a Map of Transoxania. | thor of the Merchant jete Doctor. 
Ato. I 


RVI The Poriote 
. ot Costin Perier—XX. The 
XXI. Our Aaniversary; “ ae Monthly” to the Public—XXII. 
Notes of the Month XXTI - Review of Books, Drama, &¢.— 
XXIV. Works Press, ‘Agricultural » Sec. 

Whitaker and Co. London.—Price 2s. 64. 


Picture— 





In 3 vols. Bro. Paris, _ and may be had of Mr. Deuville, 


Strand, London, 
RAVELS to “the CONGO, and through 
the INTERIOR of INOXIAL AFRICA, in the 


Years 1828, 1829, and 1830; Atlas, co wees a large 

of a part of norial Africa, and Twenty beaut ul Plates, 
representing the Habitations, &c. of the 
People of a part of the World mar our Maps as unknown. 


Secretary 





Sakaa Thevan Saastesam, or Book f 
Fate. Tratsiniel from the Temul by the Rev. Joseph Roberts 


By J. B. 
Society of P M 
Tues Beak tel Faden Lene beet 








Price 20s. 
SERIES of LESSONS on the GAME of 
CHESS; with we LEW aga Move. 


A Second ae for "the Higher Class of 
Players, pone. several New Methods of Attack and Defence: 
to which are adi Fifty original Games actually played, and 
an Account of the Village of Stroebeck in Germany. By W. 
Lewis. Price 20s, 

Published by Simpkin and Marshall. 





price 5s. 6d. 

OLANDE ; wa Tale of the Duchy of Lux- 
embo' : on other Poems. 

Printed fox TT. Cadell , Strand; and Ww. Blackwood, Edinborgh. 


N the ECONOMY of NATIONS, 
a Sketch. 


By BRITANNICUS. 
Printed for James Carpenter and Son, Old Bond Street. 


4th edition, com the Keene e be created Peers and _— 
on, to His Ma 
ALDIC 


BvEKes GENERAL and HE 





DICTIONARY fe the PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 
of the BRITISH EMPIRE 
This New Edition of Mr. Burke’ 


the remotest degree allied to those eminent houses; so that its 
collateral information is now considerably more copious than 
that of any similar work hitherto published. The Lines of De- 
scent have likewise been  sreatly: ly enlarged, and numerous his- 
pope a biographical anecd: with several curious 
e papers, have been pos plied. The Peerages under dis- 
porter nog in the House of Lords tt a new feature in such a work) are 
minutely detailed, and the claims upon which the respective pe- 
titioners to P. pray the of d honours, 
are fully explained. To these is annexed a Genealogical Sketch 
~ the mene em House o>. 
een re-engraved, upon a plan o! cee ye 
press; so that the existing state of each family, with its lineage 
and py will - found all together. Amongst the illustrations 
is nae head of ved Ln ge a yh from Sir Thomas Law- 
s ‘S* 


for this work a 
__Frinted for Colburn and | Bentley, New + Burlington Street. 
ice 3s. 6d. No. 27 of 
AGAZINE “of NATURAL HISTORY, 


and Journal of Zool Mineralogy, &c. 
Conducted by J. eEGUDON, be 7 &e. 


Also, price 3s. 6d. No. 33 
Gardener’s Magazine, and i Register of Rural 


and Domestic Impro t. Conducted by the same. 
London: : danpnans Bhan Orme, Brown, Green, and Co. 











2 vols. emall Svo. 12s. 
EB 4¥8, MORAL and POLITICAL. 
By nonene sogeest, Esq. 
Also, by the same Author, new ee aiitemip wets. Ove 302. 
Rise, P. and 


nies, on 
spects eee. 


rogress, 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Anew edition, de dedicated to the ba at by ms Seer agg So gracious 


sion, 2 vols. 8yo. 30s. 
EMORIALS of HAMPDEN, his 
PARTY, and his TIMES. 
By LORD NUGENT. 
John Heresy, Albemarle Street. 





[TDEBRETIS PEERAGE, "corrected to 
~~ = present time, with the Arms of the New Peers 
price e 
Debrett’s Baronetage, including the New 
Baronets, with their Arms, 11. 8s. 
Printed for Rivingtons, Longman and Co., Baldwin and Co., 
and the other Propri etors. 


RT in NATURE and SCIENCE 
re 
CHARLES WILLIAMS. 
1 vol. 18 m neatly bound in cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
: Frederick ——— and A. H. Davis, Stationers’ 
Hall Court. 


New Series 5 & ~~ oar Criticum. 


TRE FI PHILOLOGICAL MUSEUM, 


Contents: fmaginary Cohversation; Solon and Pisistratus— 
On the Historical and Allusions in Horace, from the 
on’s w} from the Ger- 

man of Niebuhr; Xenophon, Delbrueck—On cer- 
tain Passages in the Fourth and Fifth hooks of the Architecture 
of Vitruvius—On a P; in mn Seoemhen 's Hellenica, i. 6; the 
Comic Poet Antiphanes— lames of the Antehellenic In- 
— of Greece; De rename Sie, Augusti = —_ 


Standard Novels, Vol. XVI. 
Complete in 1 vol. with a Memoir of the Life and Wettings of the 
Author, by Dr. Bru..ton, neatiy bound and iitustravec, price 6s. 
I 8s IP LIN E. 
By Mrs. BRUNTON. 

Self-Control, by the same Author, forms the 
15th Vol. of the “ Standard Novels,” just published. 

Among others, the eile have already appeared in the 

Standard Novels :— 

The Pilot, the Spy, the Last of the Mohicans, and the Pioneers, 
by Cooper—Caleb Williams, and St. Leon, by Godwin—Thaddeus 
of Warsaw, and the Scottish Chiefs, by Miss Jane Porter—Frank- 
vol by Mrs. Shelley—and Lee’s Canterbury Tal 

VIL., to be published on the Ist of 
July, be contain the petattn ty 


RNER'S ENGLAND and WAL 

art XIV.; containing—St. Catharine’s Hill, near: 

ford—Chatham a yo}: Ashby de la Zouch. 

10, 14s. . 
a fe. Bins mperial Proofs, 4to. 1/. 1s; imperial 4to, 
Part XV. is in considerable forwardn 

orw: 

and will complete the First Volume. eas, 

L Moon, Boys, and Graves, 6, Pall Mall, 





S': JOHN in PATMOS; a Poem, by one 
of the a 4 LIVING POETS of GREAT BRI AIN. 
‘urray, Albemarle Street. i 





from Designs by ny Pickering. 
*,* Moat of the above, revised by their respective Authors, 
are complete in a single volume, price 6s. 
_Beary Colbarn and Richard Bentley, New! urlington | Street. 


OLAR STAR al i "EXTRACTOR 
ey ule Qs. ao» 
Office, No. 1. Tooele erect, Surend; Sirapkin and Mar- 
shall, Radome Court; = by all Booksell and Ni 
throughout the 


ae ee Irving's New Sketch-Book, &¢. 
b: ry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 
New Ay tes Street. 

s. 


HE FAIR of MAY FAIR. 
2. The Alhambra. By Geoffrey Crayon. 
248. 


2 vols. 8vo. uniformly with the former Series. 

The Contrast. By the Author of “* Ma. 
tilda,” and “ Yesand No.” 3 vols. 

4 Anti 


ngton. Bythe Author of “ Granby,” 


ights and Shadows of American Life. 
Edited by Mary Russell Mitford. 3 vols. 

. Stanley Buxton. By the Author of 

« Lawrie Todd,” &c. 8 vols. 
“A novel of very considerable power, and —ee a deep 
knowledge of the human heart.”—Morning Herald. 
Also, just ready, f 
1. Henry Masterton ; or, the Young Cavalier. 
By the Author of “¢ Darnley,” “* De L’Orme,” &c. 3 vols. 
2. The ae Correspondence of a Woman 
of er 8 vols. 

3. The Third ‘Vol. of the English Transla- 
tion of the Memoirs of Madame Junot, (Duchess of Abrantes). 
Comprising the the entii entire 5th and 6th Volumes of the Patis edition. 

HE HE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 

for Jane Ist, 
Edited by THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq. 

Contains, among many other interesting Articles, 

I. Verses by Thomas Moore, Esq. addressed 

countess Valletort on her M. 

ellington Failure. 








June 


mm, 


Cae 
: Spring ; by the Hon. on aeragg 
VI. Abuses in the Public Hospital. 
VU. Irish Grand Juries—Mr. Stanley’ 's Bill. 
IX. Italy in 1832. no ae 


X. The Pacha of Many Tales. 
XI. The Waggoner; by the Author of the * Diary of a Phy- 


sician.” 
XII. The Tax-Gatherer, & 
Saunders and an Conduit Street. 





to Caroline, Vis- |_ 





2 | 
BLACK Woop: Ss EDINBURGH 


MAGAZINE, a aoe: for June lege. 


I. Christopher at the ties, Fi ht First—II. 
Leander; in Three Ballads—III. Ton Cringle’s Spondon 
Jamaica —IV. Me Grogor’s British America —V~ Calaso, wie 
ublican — e Hour of Fort 3 
VIL. Letter from the Right Hon. Thomas Bern Thrwe Nicks 
VIII. Lines written at Kelburne Castle, 
IX. What is an English Sonnet? by 8. T. Col 
X. Living Poets an I. Salvandy on 
gy CL 
t Hiam Blackwood, N: 
Sect; and T. Cadell, Strand, Le — 


AIT’S BVANSUEGH M MAGAZINE, 
No. III. for June. 


1. Our Three Days—2. Cultivation. of the Fancy—3. What wi 
the Army do?—4, Miss iss Edgeworth’s Works—5. The Bothoration 
of the “ Personnel”—6. To a certain Ex-Minister—7. The Bank 
Charter—8. Goethe—9. To a Tame Deer—10. Irish Education— 
il. Power and ts of Russia—l2. My Native Isle—13. Jean 
— Rousseau—14. The Fourth oe ag The Contrast— 
otes on the Crisis—i7. Monthly 
Printed for William Tait, Edinburgh ; impkin and Marshall, 
don; and John Cumming, Dublin. 
Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, 
In monthly volumes, small 8vo. 6s. in cloth. 
Just published, being Vol. XXXI. of the above, 


ISTORY of SWITZERLAND, 
On July 2 History of Spain and Portugal, Vol. III 


Fublished a 1, History of Spain and Portugal Vol. II. 
London : Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 











- 


BOORS IN THE PRESS. 


id speedily will » in Bvo. 
Fuses in the LIVES of her GREAT 


urpose 
nese a Society tn Be the 
ae Public er A 


wpicted ond toes 
h about to be di depicted and that which was last 
a ‘various volumes will, however, form each a 
— and distinct work, comprebending the history of a par- 
ticular period, and may thus be purchased separately ; neverthe- 
less, the most perfect similarity of appearance will be adhered to 
throughout the whole series, w. a will consist of as few volumes 
as the nature of the work will le 

The First Volume = i d -y view of the His- 
tory of France, from the Fall of the Roman Empire till the 
Acosssion of -. Nyy ree dynasty, followed by the Life of 
‘ond proceeds with a Sketch of the De- 











aes Bavitagien Stree 

S NGTON’S PER- 
SONAL ~~. = OWN TIMES. The Third 

and concluding Volume. 8vo. Nearly ready. 


Pablished b AH B snd Beat le’ 
IR JONAH 


Il. 
Memoirs of Sir James Campbell, of Ardking- 
las, (formerly Sir James Callander). Written by Himself. in 
2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, 24s 


boa of the Frankish Empire under Louis le Débonnaire and his 
successors, forming an Introduction to the Life of Hugues Capet, 
whose Biography ati a B paiacipal portion of the volume. 


Tuesday next will be published, 
A COQUETTERIE; or, Sketches of 
Society in France'and Belgium. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
“ La coqu Gey ? agg ce que les hommes méprisent, et ce que 


les attire. eo 
T. po Ww. Boone, 26, New: Bond | Street. 





«Sir James Campbell is the father of Mrs. Thomas Sherid 
He served during the greater part of the Seven Years’ War in 
Germany as Aide-de-camp to General Mostyn—visited most of 
the German Courts—had familiar intercourse with Voltaire— 
was a member of the most celebrated London Clubs, the “ Savoir 
vivre,” the “‘ Pandemonium,” &c.—held the post of tary to 
the British Embassy at Paris on the eve of the Revolution— 
journeyed extensively in the East, and was opus mixing in Pa- 
risian society during the a — France.”—Globe. 


The Boques of Holland. 
In 1 vol. price 25s. bound, 

Mémoires, Romances, et Musiqu e, de Hor- 
tense, Duchesse de Saint Leu, Ex-Reine de Hollande; embel- 
lished with Twelve Plates of the Scenes of the various mpeg 
on Steel, from the original Designs of 





quoted 
Gemauieeeton as Orthography-On English Diminus 
tives—Miscel 


iscellaneous 
Printed for Deightons, C. Rivingtons, London 
and i Sa : 


The First and cosend rd Nos. pi price 5s. each, or 
the First Vejume ne complete, | pou 15s. boards. 





SKETCH of “the. HISTORY of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND to the REVOLUTION, 1008. 


THOMAS VOWLER 
Student of Christ ee: and jor of Kings wr eteas Hants. 
ivington, 


Duchess; em Portrait, and Fac-simile. 

N.B. As a very few copies of this unique and interesting publi- 
cation have been printed, those who ¢ to possess it are re- 
quested to send their orders to their resp Book 
or Music-sellers. 





HE In stew de days will ay vl pga, E D. 


Smith, Elder, and = 65, Commhill, 





SUCCES- 


e 20th of June will be published, 80 
Psz0Rv of the WAR of the S 
SION in SPAIN. 
LORD MAHON. 
John Mi urray, Albemarle Street. 





At the end => eit be pabliahed a post Bs price Gd. 
dedica' y permusion, to Her Majesty, the 
Messia, a Poem, ip Six Books. 
Bs the Author of the « Omnipresence of the Deity. 

Turrill, 250, Regent Street, London. 





New RBdition of Miss Bdgeworth's Works, in Monthly Volumes, 
price 5s. each, with superb Engravings, he correspond with the 
Waverley Novels and Lord Byron’ s por. basso oe 

On the Ist of June was publish ith a Frontis- 

iece illustrative of the en ‘Vasey ext eeu engraved by 
Charles Rolls, and a fine Vi; Harte 
OL. Il, of the TALES and NOVELS of 


MARIA EDGEWORTH, being the First Volume of 





Printed for J. a Oxford JG. and F- 
London; ‘Sued J J. Deighton, 


Moral Tales, price 5s. elegantly bound in cloth, and lettered. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock, and other Proprietors. 





LONDON: Published ¢ Saturday, by W.A. SCRIPPS, st 
the LITERARY GAZE ‘EB OFF CE % wreieetes on 
Waterloo South Moulton Street 


J. MOYES, 98, Castle Street, Leicester Square- 





Pegike errs 


see eaeee 


gi Fis i72 7 


Ezo® 


